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12-year-old Birmingham 
schoolkid, Mo Akeel, lives for Ay | OF 


cricket. And he’s good at it. 
Along with his mates, his club 
manages to beat the odds and 
make the final, but practice 
clashes with prayer at the 
mosque on a Friday night. So 
Mo has to take drastic action to 
fulfil his destiny. 


Focusing on many of the 
themes prevalent in today's 
society - religion, racism, 
bullying, equality and 
diversity — and told with cricketer 
real passion and skill, this Moeen Ali 
story will be an inspiration 
for a generation of young 
schoolchildren. 
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EDITOR’S LETTER 


WISDEN SY 


10,000 REASONS 
TO BE THANKFUL 


'd forgotten how much pleasure this game can give me. And I'm talking, by the way, 
about deep, genuine joy, not some sugary jolt of gratification before the next thing. 
Why this time, though? Why this game, why now? I’ve seen loads of decent season 


pipe-openers, and more than a few finishes on a Sunday morning under dreary 
skies, which have left me cold. This year | didn't even go to Lord's. Other stuff, 


е 
Gentus like this magazine right here, got in the way. So | followed that final hour just like 
attaches itself | еуегуопе else, rapt and peculiarly emotional. | m M 
: It wasn't just that they won. (OK, that we won.) Nor was it a nostalgia thing, some atavistic 
to outlandish reach back to the early days when life was an easy flick off the legs and England winning a 
e Test match put me in good form for days. On a certain basic level, the fact that England had 
showmanship lost the knack for winning games of meaningful cricket — one win in 17, or whatever it was — 
more commonly made this one rather sweet. And of course there’s nothing quite like the bracing shock of the 
h h di new to inject a jaunty sense of renewal about the place. On first viewing, whatever happens 
t an t е endiess from now, the era of Benny, Baz & Bob will certainly be watchable. 
е, е 
repetition of 


near perfection. 
Watching Root 
through the 
last12 months, 
I wonder if 
the definition 
is rather too 


narrow 


But no, it wasn’t that either. It was Joe. Joe was the reason. Our Hobbs and our Hutton, our 
Gower and our Cook, all rolled into this. The great Joe Root, all stillness in the storm. Perhaps 
only now will we start to value what we've got. 

His sternest critics, those who said he'd held on too long, pulling the rest down with him — 
and people really did say these things — can't fail to have been moved by his brilliance. It was 
strange to watch. Technically immaculate, intuitively creative, a batting symposium formulated 
on the moist grassy labs of southern Yorkshire, and yet at the same time touched by a kind 
of, what, tenderness? Root has always batted with great personality, cut through with a smile 
and a touch of mischief yet always with room for an instinctive rebuttal to a bigoted over-step, 
and sure, this innings had all of that — bashfully late-cutting the seamer through the gap after 
it had just opened up, ticking along at exactly a run-a-ball from the very moment that Stokes 
got out, all the way to the final pull shot to the fence. But it also maintained something else: a 
kind of quiet humanity, perhaps, of the sort the poets possess. | know that sounds ridiculous. 
But that's how it felt. How he controlled his emotions through those final stages, and then his 
dignity when it was done, is one of the many mysteries of Joe Root; along with those feet. 
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UGG DE E VOICE OU ҮЗЕНЕН) Those feet. That floating front dog, circling the 

WISDEN СМСКЕ popping crease like a Mendozan milonguero, liberatingly 
^ uncommitted, open to anything. And the other one, where 

he still likes to reside (especially against the spinners, 
against whom he's the best player l've ever seen): the basis 
of all that follows. The morning after, | called Dennis Amiss, 
as you do. "Did you see those feet!" he said to me after two 
minutes. "Those feet are amazing! So light! | don't know 
how he does it!" 

Genius attaches itself to outlandish showmanship more 
commonly than the endless repetition of near perfection. 
Watching him through the last 12 months, | wonder if the 

Е Lm definition is rather too narrow. 

Stokes was visibly choked when he got to his hundred. Theirs is a true love affair. Even 
Root himself appeared to glisten over for a moment. Afterwards, he was asked about it 
all. “Ben won me lots of games [when Root was captain]. It's a great opportunity to give 
back to him. I'll always be whatever he wants me to be." On the job he left behind: "I'd 
thrown every bit of myself at it. | couldn't leave it. It was coming home. It wasn't fair on 
myself or my family." 

And on the reception he received from the crowd, initially on day one and then again 
at the end, as he sauntered to the target in just over an hour's play? *To win a game after 
such a long time is the greatest feeling of all of it. Its been a tough road for everyone.” 

A 26th hundred, 10,000 Test runs (spookily reached at exactly the same age as 
Alastair Cook — what's all that about?), a fifth ton at Lord's, and his ninth in 21 matches 
since the start of last year. That was Joe Root's week. There will be more. Many, many 
more. Jacques Kallis, by the way, got to his 10,000 runs in 216 knocks. Root needed 218. 
Statistically, that's how good he is. But Kallis, while brilliant, was a rather characterless 
batter. Joe Root is all soul. 


MOEEN ALI 


elcome to issue 57 of Wisden Cricket Monthly. This one took quite a bit 
of wrestling to the ground but after a few long nights I’m thrilled with the 
quality of the final product. | hope you are too. Thanks to everyone who's 
contributed and to Felix White in particular, who found a small window 
outside of his packed schedule as a full-time cricketing national treasure to produce a 
superb portrait of his old mucker, Mr James Anderson. And | have to say this, though 
it pains me deeply, a word to our head designer, Joe Provis, who takes terribly timed 
holidays, but still produces some beautiful work. That front cover is special, as is his 
illustration to go with my piece on schools cricket. 


Enjoy the magazine. 


ТЫ Ш 


PHIL WALKER EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 
@Phil_Wisden 
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EDITOR’S LIST 


MITHALI RETIRES 

Mithali Raj, the legendary first lady 
of Indian cricket, has retired from 
the international game having 
broken most of the batting records 
available to her. The 39-year-old 
retires as the all-time leading 
run-scorer in women’s ODIs, with 
7,805 runs at an average of 50.68. 
She scored 114* on her ODI debut 
against Ireland in 1999 at just 16 
years of age and remains India’s 
highest run-scorer in women’s T20 
internationals, having retired from 
the format in 2019. She announced 
on Twitter: "The last 23 years have 
been the most fulfilling, challenging 
and enjoyable years of my life. Each 
time | stepped on the field, | gave 
my very best with the intent to help 
India win. I'd love to stay involved 
with the game | love and contribute 
to the growth of women’s cricket in 
India and the world.” Articulate and 
forthright, the interview she gave 
to this magazine two years ago 
remains one of the most fascinating 
l've done with any cricketer. 


SA BUCKLE UP FOR THE LONG 
GAME 

On June 27 at Taunton, England 
Women play their South African 
counterparts in the first Test match 
between the two teams since 2003. 
It's a defiant move and a welcome 
one — as the ICC boss Greg Barclay 
pours cold water on women’s red- 
ball cricket, it’s more important than 
ever to demonstrate that it’s worth 
fighting for. If the sun comes out it 
should be a cracker. 
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I wonder sometimes whether I’m oversensitive to it, but 

it feels like people are obsessed with age in sport. You 
shouldn’t just get rid of someone because they’ve reached a 
number that bears no consequence to anything in the game 
The ageless James Anderson, p46 


England v New Zealand | Lord's 


Mew Zest аз ше roams з Pats 413, Anderson + 
eoe ot sac S, POR ons PU v englane. 


‘The former Kiwi captain and broadcasting cult hero regales 
James Wallace with his thoughts on captaincy, commentary 
and earning the rightto have fun 


Janes Anderson 


d that hi 
mphant 


Harry Brook and 
the heritage of 
Yorkshire batting 


at, 


FOLLOWING 


THE MONEY 


In this so-called age of social mobility, Phil Walker investigates whether 
cricket is becoming even more elitist 
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England у New Zealand | First Test, Lord’s 


New Zealand 132 (de Grandhomme 42; Potts 4-13, Anderson 4-66) & 285 

(Mitchell 108, Blundell 96; Potts 3-55, Broad 3-76) v England 141 

(Crawley 43; Southee 4-55, Boult 3-21) & 279-5 (Root 115*, Stokes 54; Jamieson 4-79) 
England won by 5 wickets 


tuart Broad peels away after castling Kyle Jamieson in a match-changing over in a Lord’s 
thriller. It completes a team hat-trick for England following Broad’s dismissal of centurion 
Daryl Mitchell and Ollie Pope’s run out of Colin de Grandhomme, just as the game 
appeared to be slipping away from the hosts. The next morning Joe Root and Ben Foakes 
steer England to a first victory in 10 matches, achieving the third-highest successful chase 
in a Test match at Lord’s and beginning the Stokes-McCullum era in stirring fashion. 
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THE 


Top Six 


The month in cricket 


No.2 


Strauss goes off track 
in his appointment 
of cycling supremo 


Andrew Miller questions whether Sir Dave Brailsford was a prudent 


choice to join the ECB’s high-performance review 


n the eve of a potentially dicey run-chase in the 
first Test at Lord’s, Stuart Broad declared that he’d 
be going out for dinner for his fiancée’s birthday 
and shelving all thoughts of batting heroics. 

It's unknown whether he asked the chef to rustle up a 
"mung bean curry with spinach" or a "piri-piri breaded tofu 
with tomato salsa". But seeing as his captain, Ben Stokes, 
celebrated his own birthday that same night with a "couple 
of beers", it's safe to presume he could have got away with 
a steak, chips and a glass of good red. 

Those menu choices, in case they ring any distant 
alarm bells, formed part of an 82-page dietary document, 
circulated to widespread Australian disdain by the ECB's 
then-"performance nutritionist", Chris Rosimus, on the eve of 
the 2013/14 Ashes. And seeing as England's micro-managed 
calorie intake made not the blindest bit of difference to 
an era-eviscerating 5-O series loss, that document also 
epresents the last time that the much-maligned philosophy 
of *marginal gains" made an appearance in ECB circles... 
until, that is, the recent announcement of Andrew Strauss’ 
high-performance review panel. 

Now, let it be said that Strauss remains, in my view, 
the best available person to oversee a process that will 
be as critical to the fortunes of England’s Test team as 
his previous such intervention, in 2015, proved to be in 
delivering their World Cup glory. Yes, he’s ubiquitous — 
surely he can’t be the only successful ex-pro with the 
officer-class credentials to cut through at boardroom level? 
— but it’s hard to deny that, from the 2009 Ashes onwards, 
he has proven himself to be the best fixer of his generation. 

You have to wonder, though, what exactly he hopes 
to fix by inviting the widely discredited wonk, Sir Dave 
Brailsford, to partake in the reboot of English cricket. 

Brailsford, in case anyone is unaware, is the man who 
oversaw the rise and rise of the Great Britain Cycling team 
that swept the board at the 2008 and 2012 Olympics, 
before taking that momentum into Team Sky’s decade- 
long domination of the Tour de France. 
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columnist, UK editor of 
ESPNcricinfo and former 
editor of The Cricketer 
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And it was in the midst of this run of glory that English 
cricket first started jotting down notes in its own 
margins — if fastidious (pre-pandemic) hand-washing and 
personalised hypo-allergenic pillows could count among 
the one-percenters that delivered 22 gold medals and 
seven yellow jerseys between 2008 and 2019, then think 
what could be achieved with a pumpkin seed and goji 
berry breakfast bar! 

Unfortunately, there may well have been a rather larger- 
percent factor in the successes of Brailsford's teams, and 
when Team Sky's chief doctor, Richard Freeman, was 
struck off at a Medical Practitioners Tribunal last year for 
"knowing or believing" that he intended to dope one of his 
riders with a banned batch of testosterone, it condemned 
his boss to that shadowy no-man's land between 
incompetence and complicity, and left his previously 
squeaky-clean project permanently besmirched. 

Is this the company that English cricket really wants to 
keep? In Strauss' defence, there are clearly still lessons to 
be learnt from a man who has worked with some of the 
most pressurised athletes of their generation, but there are 
optics to consider as well. Cricket isn't exactly a scandal- 
free sport at present, and as and when the ECB is next 
called to make its quarterly appearance before the DCMS 
select committee, it's not hard to imagine the glee with 
which that grandstanding panel of MPs — ever grateful for 
a trip to the moral high ground — will latch onto this new 
segue into dark artistry. 

It could be argued that Brailsford needs this sinecure 
more than English cricket needs him. Back in 2017, 
around the time that the "jiffygate" scandal was 
beginning to consume Team Sky's reputation, Bradley 
Wiggins — Brailsford's former poster boy — decried the 
marginal-gains philosophy as "a load of rubbish", adding 
that the prissy pursuit of perfection, including leaving his 
wife to carry his bags in and out of hotels, amounted to 
being “encouraged to become an arsehole". Brendon 
McCullum, an enthusiastic adherent to the All Blacks’ 


Is this the company that English cricket really wants to keep? 
There are clearly still lessons to be learnt from a man who 
has worked with some of the most pressurised athletes of 

their generation, but there are optics to consider as well 


ABOVE: Sir Dave 
Brailsford oversaw 
a British cycling 
team which won 

12 medals - eight 
of them gold - at 
the 2012 London 
Olympics 


"no dickheads" policy, might have one or two things to 
say about that. 

Earlier this year, Brailsford popped up on a podcast 
hosted by the Dragon's Den millionaire, Steve Bartlett, for 
a soft-soap chat aimed at business leaders who still buy 
into his theories. It was notable for three main revelations: 


1) A suggestion that "smiling more" now amounts to a 
marginal gain — a trait that wasn't entirely in evidence 
when Jess Varnish and Wendy Houvenaghel were 
accusing Brailsford and Team GB coach Shane Sutton of 
overseeing a bullying culture. 


2) Along and damning silence when asked to divulge 
what the “cost of his obsession" had been. Again, with 
Joe Root the latest England cricketer to open up about the 
mental toll of his job, it's doubtful whether English cricket 
really needs a workaholic perfectionist driving its agenda. 


3) A long, windy and deeply unconvincing explanation 
of how his philosophy is evolving from a “team-first” 


to an "individual-first" approach — fully eight minutes 

of imaginary X and Y axes, in which Brailsford's tacit 
admission was that winning is everything and panache 

is for losers... except that now it's the other way around, 
because his team has a reputation to restore and a sudden 
need for its fans to buy into its riders’ back-stories. 


Again, English cricket knows a bit about that journey. If 
they want some deep-seated learnings on the dangers 
of alienating your fanbase with too much cold-blooded 
winning, Strauss would be better off ringing up Andy 
Flower and shooting the breeze about... well, mung beans. 
It all rather smacks, not for the first time, of a sport that 
doesn't actually believe it already belongs at the top table. 
Besides, when it comes to marginal gains, the most 
literal exponent right now is arguably Root, whose 
peerless pacing of that Lord's run-chase was an epitome of 
technical, mental and emotional excellence, distilled into a 
diet of cherry-picked singles, and securing at the end, the 
most valuable gain of them all — the unequivocal love and 
respect that makes the whole endeavour worthwhile. 
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THE 


Top Six 


The month in cricket 


No.3 


What’s in 


a number? 


Mark Ramprakash examines the significance of batting positions, and 
says the England Test team are yet to find a sustainable solution to a 


longstanding conundrum 


BELOW Ricky 
Ponting averaged 
56.27 as a Test 
No.3 after 
acclimatising to 
the top level in the 
middle order 


he make-up of England’s batting order was a 

point of contention leading into the first Test of 

the summer, and the victory over New Zealand 

at Lord’s shouldn’t mask the problems they still 
need to solve. 

When | was involved with England as a coach Joe Root 
maintained that he wanted to bat four, and | backed that 
call because he was captain, and | felt that was the right 
decision for the team. It’s really important that as captain 
your personal game is successful, because if it isn’t then 
to some degree your leadership is undermined. However, 
Root is no longer captain and | cannot for the life of me 
understand why he’s gone back to No.4 having batted at 
three in the Caribbean, where he scored two centuries. 
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Former England batter and 
current Middlesex batting coach 
© @MarkRamprakash 


He continued his outstanding form at Lord’s, hitting a 
wonderful match-winning hundred, but Joe Root is an 
exceptional player wherever he bats — there's no reason 
why he couldn't have played that innings from a place 
higher in the order. 

With Alex Lees and Zak Crawley as openers, two 
unproven players who are still trying to find their feet at 
Test level, surely you would want your most experienced 
and best player at No.3? The result is that Ollie Pope is 
being asked to bat in a position at Test level that he's 
never experienced in county cricket, beginning with 
scores of 7 and 10 at Lord's. 

I’m not saying that Pope can't be a success at No.3 
— he's a fantastic talent and he plays pace well — but 
it’s a big challenge for him, particularly after the torrid 
time he had in Australia when he looked frenetic at the 
crease. If Baz McCullum and Ben Stokes think he has the 
personality to thrive in that position, then they should back 
that decision and give him time, but | would argue that 
England aren't giving him the best chance to succeed. In 
international sport, preparation and planning is huge, and 
you're trying to give the team and the individuals within 
it the best possible chance. It's not that Pope can't bat at 
No.3, but where's the evidence that he can? 

As England try to build a new team and integrate young 
players, the senior figures who are established in the 
set-up should be stepping into the more difficult roles. 
When young batters are moving up a level, the transition 
usually involves an opportunity to establish themselves in 
the middle order where they can bat around experienced 
players and possibly when the ball is a little bit older 
and some of the sting may have been taken out of the 
bowling attack. 

Ricky Ponting started at No.6 in Australia's Test side, 
took some time to adapt and then gravitated up the order 
once he was established. lan Bell had a similar experience 
with England, finding consistency in the middle order 
before taking on more responsibility. 


| 


In international sport, preparation and planning is huge, 


and you're trying to give the team and the individuals 


within it the best possible chance. It’s not that Pope can’t 
bat at N°3, but where’s the evidence that he can? 


ABOVE: Ollie Pope 
is bowled by Trent 
Boult at Lord's, in 
his first match as a 
No.3 at first-class 
level 


At Middlesex now, we have an outstanding prospect in Max 
Holden who's been moved up and down the order over the 
years and | think it's really impacted his performance. This 
year he's batting No.5 and he looks happy and settled. He's 
been scoring runs and as a result his confidence is growing. 

Batting positions get plenty of airtime in dressing rooms, 
and different personalities will react to them in different 
ways. Graeme Hick, for example, would say it was important 
to him to bat three rather than open, even though he could 
still be facing the second ball of the game. Other players 
really don't worry too much and just see it as a number. 

Personally, | always felt it was important. | remember 
touring the West Indies with England in 1994 and | was 
asked to bat No.3 ahead of Robin Smith and Hick at four 
and five. l'd been in and out of the team and had only 
been brought back in for the final Test of the previous 
summer. | couldn't understand the decision to bat me at 
three, against a fantastic West Indian attack. It didn't make 
sense to me but Michael Atherton, who was captain, said 
it was an endorsement of my talent and that they were 


giving me a run in the side. My views weren't aligned with 
the management's and there's no doubt that it played on 
my mind to some degree. | was dropped at the end of the 
series after struggling for runs. 

This is where it comes down to the individual. Having 
been asked to bat No.3, Ollie Pope now has to buy into 
that and really believe he can succeed in the role. 

Whether Pope is able to grasp his opportunity or not, I 
take issue with the way we have reached this point. Why 
did Ben Stokes state publicly, before McCullum had been 
named head coach, that he would be bat six and Root 
would bat four? Why on earth would that decision be made 
before the head coach's appointment? That's not joined up 
thinking and another example of the ECB struggling to get 
on the same page and be aligned. The head coach and 
captain need to be in the same room discussing a strategy 
and vision to take the team forward. 

The new era for the England Test team got off to 
heartening start at Lord's but consistency is going to continue 
to elude them until they can find a settled top three. 
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McCullum's non- 
Englishness could 
be his greatest asset 


As Brendon McCullum settles into his new role as England's Test coach, 
Lawrence Booth says the New Zealander's outsider status can help him 


revive the team's fortunes 


66 aybe it's a coincidence," said Brendon 
McCullum with a chuckle. "We'll find out." 
He had just been asked why England's 
most successful periods in the modern era 
had come under foreign coaches - first Duncan Fletcher 
(the 2005 Ashes), then Andy Flower (a T20 World Cup 
win, Test victories in Australia and India, the No.1 ranking), 


BELOW: and finally Trevor Bayliss (the men's first 50-over World 
Duncan Fletcher Cup). Two Zimbabweans, an Australian, and now a New 
brought a fresh Zealander. No pressure, then. 


perspective for 
English cricket 
during his time as 
head coach 


McCullum, it seemed, had already noticed the trend 
himself. “It’s funny how that's worked out,” he said in his 
first public appearance as England's new Test coach. “I’ve 
spoken to both Andy and TB [Bayliss] about the challenge, 
and both were pretty similar in their views: you've got to 
try and take pressure away from the guys." 

It sounded straightforward, but then that's probably the 

point. “Maybe that's the thing with being overseas,” he 

said. “You can identify that, and go about trying to bring 

a simplified method in. If you are English, you're probably 
a little bit more involved in the whole thing.” 

He was too polite to say so, but English cricket has always 
been held back by its adherence to orthodoxy — an abstract 
noun for which McCullum could hardly care less. There is 
a paradox here, and England’s fortunes have periodically 
benefitted from it. Patriotism has at times demanded 
the appointment of a local — a Peter Moores or 
a Chris Silverwood. And there is inevitably 
disquiet when an 18-team first-class structure 

seems incapable of producing an English 
candidate worthy of the job, though Mark 

Robinson at Warwickshire, a World Cup- 
winning coach, received surprisingly little 
advocacy during the recent shake-up. 

But McCullum was on to something. Emotional 
detachment is a useful quality; so is the ability, by 
definition not granted to insiders, to appraise a 
system with fresh eyes. 
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It was striking, for instance, that McCullum could answer 
a question about English cricket's “fear of failure" knowing 
it was impossible to take offence — and fascinating to hear 
the perspective of a man who had seen that fear at first 
hand during his time as a player. "Everyone's got it to a 
degree,” he said, striving for diplomacy as he sat in one of 
the ECB's boardrooms at Lord's, "but it's probably just a 
little more English than others." 

And so he has begun a four-year stint not with the 
aim of telling Alex Lees where his off stump is, or urging 
Stuart Broad to pitch it up a little more when conditions 
allow, but with a broader, almost philosophical, brief: to 
un-England England. 

He won't be the first. Fletcher was instrumental in the 
introduction of central contracts, which — crucially — gave 
him control of the fast bowlers, and ushered in a golden 
spell for Darren Gough and Andrew Caddick. Critics 
argued that the new set-up devalued county cricket. And 
it did — which was why the decision had to be made by 
a foreigner, removed from any emotional attachment to 
the shires. Flower was more sympathetic to the domestic 
game, having spent time with Essex, but he too saw the 
need to put England first. 

In both cases, of course — and this had nothing to do 
with nationality — the personnel was up to scratch. Fletcher 
had the best pace-bowling quartet in English history: 
Steve Harmison, Matthew Hoggard, Andrew Flintoff and 
Simon Jones. Flower had Kevin Pietersen, pre- and post- 
reintegration. Both had strong captains: Michael Vaughan 
and Andrew Strauss. But each coach made his decisions 
in a context not always granted to English predecessors 
or successors: Test team first, county cricket second, and 
who cares what people think? 

Bayliss was un-English in a different way, since his brief 
was to oversee the revolution of white-ball fortunes. You 
might even argue he was helped by the presence of a 
non-English captain: with the clarity of an outsider, the 
Dublin-born Eoin Morgan saw what was needed. 


McCullum has begun a four-year stint not with the aim of 
telling Alex Lees where his off stump is, or urging Stuart Broad 
to pitch it up a little more when conditions allow, but with a 
broader, almost philosophical, brief: to un-England England 


ABOVE: Brendon 
McCullum 
admitted the 
ECB had taken 

a "big risk" by 
appointing him 
Test coach, 

his first role 
overseeing a red- 
ball side 


And though Bayliss essentially stood back and let 
Morgan get on with it, he was also unafraid to exploit 
his non-Englishness. As the players celebrated victory 
over Australia in the semi-final of the 2019 World Cup at 
Edgbaston, Bayliss pointed out that this was precisely the 
problem with English cricket — they're jumping around 
even when they haven't won anything. 

Moores and Silverwood were good men who cared 
deeply. But each in their own way was hobbled by being 
too English. Moores was overly intense, especially 
during the first of his two stints in charge, and placed too 
much emphasis on a Protestant work ethic. Silverwood 
was too conservative, always stashing away resources 


for a rainy day; Joe Root was similar, with predictable 
consequences. 

The cycle — English, non-English, English, non- 
English — has now arrived at McCullum, with his 
conspicuous lack of cultural baggage, and his belief in 
the power of “unlocking” talent. Some may regard his 
pronouncements as mumbo-jumbo, but the early signs 
are that he speaks with more certainty and purpose than 
either Moores or Silverwood. 

He's not about to get ahead of himself, either — mainly 
because he has never coached red-ball cricket before. "I 
might be terrible,” he smiled. That was un-English too, and 
none the worse for it. 
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Andrew Symonds: 
all-rounder in 


excelsis 


Geoff Lemon looks back on the career of the extraordinarily talented and 
often misunderstood Andrew Symonds, who died last month at the age of 46 


BELOW: Symonds 
died on May 14 ina 
single-car accident 
near Townsville, 
Queensland 


fthere were one way to remember Andrew Symonds 
the international player, it should be in the field. We 
could talk about the breakthrough century to start a 
World Cup, the emergence of a Test batter, 165 multi- 
skilled wickets for his country. But before these stages of 
evolution, right from his 50-over beginnings in the twilight of 
the 1990s, there was Symonds staking ownership of a green 
expanse of turf, making the third and often disregarded 
discipline of the game into his first, a primary bowstring that 
forced a reconsideration of what constituted an all-rounder. 
Australia didn't have cricketers built like rugby players. 
Not his kind of big. There were long lanky fast bowlers 
extruded from pasta machines in a confusion of limbs, 
or tall blocky ones with stiff hips and creaking strides. 
Matthew Hayden had similar size, but was upright and solid 
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like an unusually mouthy Ent. Symonds was something 
else. Shoulders rolling forward, steps smooth, bulk that was 
also fluid and lithe, he prowled the field like a big cat. Point, 
cover, the deep, he poured himself across the ground with 
cheat-code speed, diving towards catches or saves. His 
arm whipped into invisibility, throws whistling in so flat that 
they nearly broke stumps, leaving confounded opponents 
looking around to work out what had happened. He made 
singles evaporate, metres disappear, people half asleep on 
couches sit up with a start. 

In Australia’s one-day team of the turn of the millennium, 
Symonds felt like a luxury extra. There was conventional 
batting, a Test-level bowling attack, then room for this 
injection of dynamism, someone who could produce a 
run-out, contribute overs, come in late at No.7 and flay a 
few fast runs at a futuristic strike rate well north of 150. 

His hitting was cited as proof of indiscipline, but could 
also be interpreted as selflessness, in the way that he saw 
fielding intensity as a way to support those around him. 

It guaranteed contributing to a team, less subject to the 
vagaries of fortune than batting or bowling. For him sport 
was about camaraderie, a place to find acceptance within 
a comfortable space of male bonding. 

That means something in the context of his relationship 
with country and identity. Symonds was an African- 
Caribbean baby born in Britain and adopted by white 
Australian parents. When he debuted there was little 
comment on the significance of a black man entering the 
overwhelming historical whiteness of Australian cricket, 
where the only predecessor of similar heritage was Sam 
Morris in 1885. To have a player with darker skin and flying 
dreadlocks become a modern-day star was important, 
showing that the game could be broader and better. 

But Symonds would have welcomed the quiet. Growing 
up in rural north Queensland, he was made fun of for his 
race and hated the attention. Sport would have been one 
path to acceptance. The Queensland journalist Robert 
Craddock followed his career from the time that Symonds 


Symonds’ approach had 
always been to stick by 


his team, and the people 
running his team did 
not return the favour 


was a teenager and thinks that he was shaped by fitting in: 
the adult Symonds persona was one of state parochialism, 
the broadest possible accent, the cowboy hats and fishing 
boats and the beers and the beers and the beers, the 
Aussie Aussie Aussie, the trying to out-Hayden Matthew 
Hayden. Not wanting to be different is a powerful motivator, 
like another adopted Queenslander Marnus Labuschagne 
abandoning the Afrikaans pronunciation of his name. 

After a life of deflecting attention from race, it ended up 
defining Symonds’ career. The racist abuse he received 
from Indian crowds in 2007 and then the follow-up that he 
reported from Harbhajan Singh in 2008 stung keenly, but 
the worse hurt came from Cricket Australia (CA) not backing 
him after politicking from the Indian board saw the off- 
spinner’s three-match ban for racism overturned. Consistent 
with his work on the field, Symonds expressed most dismay 
on behalf of his teammates who had testified in support of 
his case and he felt had been made to look like fools. His 
approach had always been to stick by his team, and the 
people running his team did not return the favour. 

He was quickly alienated from the idea of playing for 
Australia. The drinking dialled up, while CA imposed extra 
behavioural clauses on his contracts that invited being 
broken, just at the time when having the board dictate to 
him would have stuck most firmly in his craw. He became 
further disengaged, and his international career was done 
by 2009. It was a lamentable situation: the rarity of players 
of colour being selected for Australia was underscored by 
the administration’s failure to support someone who had 
made it. It is tempting to think that CA today would handle 
things better, but their recent record on going against 
powerful interests suggests otherwise. 

It was lamentable too in cricketing terms, as a waste of 
talent. The Test series of the Harbhajan fiasco was also 
Symonds’ best with the bat, when it looked like he had 
nailed the format at last. The energy and spectacle of his 
game had made him hugely popular with supporters. He 
was a player who people came to see. All of that was lost 
by a player who became burdened. That is another reason 
to think of him as the fielder at the turn of the millennium. 
Roaming the grass on primetime TV, marking out his 
domain, moving with menace and grace: that Andrew 
Symonds looks as though he's free. m 


Quick Singles 


The month's news in brief 


Gujarat Lions won the 15th 
edition of the Indian Premier 
League, beating Rajasthan Royals by 
seven wickets to take their first title. 
Gujarat's Hardik Pandya was named 
Player of the Match after claiming 
3-17 including the key wicket of 

Jos Buttler. Buttler finished the 
tournament as the leading run-scorer, 
making four centuries in 17 innings. 


South Africa batter Zubayr 

Hamza has been suspended 
from cricket for nine months after 
testing positive for a banned 
heart medication he claims he 
took by accident. The 26-year-old 
said he intended to take his own 
medication, but mistakenly took 
his father’s. The ICC accepted his 
explanation and gave him a shorter 
ban as a result. 


Amy Satterthwaite has retired 
from international cricket 
after surprisingly being overlooked 

for a contract by New Zealand 
Cricket. The 35-year-old, who is 
the White Ferns’ second-highest 
run-scorer in ODIs, had been the 
side’s vice-captain. “| actually feel 
a bit embarrassed that my name 
is tagged to an organisation that 
chooses to treat its people like 
that,” said New Zealand’s Frankie 


Mackay, arguing her teammate did 
not receive a fitting send-off. 


Mominul Haque has resigned 
as Bangladesh’s Test captain 
following his team’s home series 
defeat to Sri Lanka. After a drawn 
first Test at Chattogram, the visitors 
claimed a 10-wicket victory in the 
second match at Mirpur, with Sri 
Lankan seamer Asitha Fernando 
returning match figures of 10-144. 
Angelo Mathews was named Player 
of the Series after scoring a century 
in each Test. 


Kyle Coetzer has stepped 

down as Scotland captain after 
110 matches in the role. The 38-year- 
old’s replacement will be named 
ahead of Scotland’s next series in 
July against Namibia and Nepal. 


Moeen Ali has been awarded 
an OBE for services to cricket 
in the Queen’s Birthday Honours. 


Former England captain 

Charlotte Edwards has 
been named head coach of the 
Sydney Sixers in the Women’s 
Big Bash League. Sixers finished 
bottom of the table last season 
and parted company with their 
coach Ben Sawyer. 
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FairBreak: the future 
of women's cricket? 


Across the first two weeks of May, a quiet revolution took place in 
women’s cricket. Will the Fairbreak Invitational become a staple of the 
women’s game? And what threat might it pose to the status quo? 


ABOVE: The 


Falcons pose fora 
selfie after losing 
to the Tornadoes 
in the FairBreak 
Invitational final 


irst of all, it's not a rebel league. The FairBreak 

Invitational is fully sanctioned by the ICC, whose 

representatives, watching on last month from the 

cavernous boxes at Dubai, squirming a little in their 
seats, were left to wonder why they hadn’t organised such 
a vision themselves. 

Technically the FairBreak is Cricket Hong Kong’s 
version of their own T20 competition, an ICC Associate 
Member’s own short-format money-spinner. The inaugural 
event only took place in Dubai due to Covid restrictions; 
all being well, next year’s instalment will be played 
in Hong Kong itself. The difference is that FairBreak 
happens to be the most diverse multi-nation cricket 
tournament ever staged. 

With budgets matching its ambitions, the event was 
able to attract top-class talent from around the world. The 
England captain Heather Knight skippered a Barmy Army 
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team which was coached by Lydia Greenway. Knight was 
one of five England stars spread across the six teams. 
The captains were selected from the highest echelons of 
international cricket: fronting up alongside Knight were 
Sana Mir, Suzie Bates, Stafanie Taylor and Nicola Carey, 
with only the American Sindhu Sriharsha appearing as a 
new name. 

In the build-up, Sriharsha acknowledged the honour 
of being given the armband. “Having Mignon du Preez, 
Kathryn Bryce and Hayley Matthews in the team — there's 
so much to learn for me as a leader. | am going to bring a 
third-person view to the game, being an outsider. And l've 
already started to talk to them about what their domestic 
structure looks like, their grassroots level and what they 
have done over the years because in the USA we are 
trying to build and improve the number of players." 

Putting on a tournament with 35 different nationalities 
is an objectively extraordinary feat. Geoff Lawson, 
the former Aussie quick who is part of the FairBreak 
leadership team, spent countless hours trawling through 
footage to identify the best talents from Bhutan, Germany, 
Rwanda, Brazil, Kuwait and many other cricketing 
outposts. "It feels like the walk to the hotel has taken 10 
years," he said at the launch. 

"Its reach is unique," adds the broadcaster and WCM 
columnist Adam Collins, who commentated on the 
15-dayer in May. "None of the other women's comps 
pay as much as FairBreak.” With the lowest fee for the 
two weeks a reported £5,000 and some of the bigger 
names taking home as much as £25,000 for a fortnight's 
work, it is doling out the sort of pay cheque which is 
very hard to ignore, while the quality of the cricket itself, 
says Collins, stood up pretty well. "Associate bowlers 
to Full Member batters did quite well. The problem was 
Full Member bowlers to Associate batters. They just 
couldn't get the run rate going. But then if Shabnim 
Ismail is bowling to anyone, she's going to be tough to 
get away.” 


Laudably, the tournament wasn’t sponsored by 
any alcohol or betting companies either. “We don’t 
accept money from betting,” explained Lawson. “We 
don’t accept it from alcohol or tobacco... they’re all 
intrinsically linked with domestic violence.” 

The FairBreak website, moreover, lists its sponsors 
and educational partners alongside a statement that 
they must align with their mission and values. They’ve 
also teamed up with Australian charity SolarBuddy, 
an organisation committed to ‘getting solar lights to 
children living in energy poverty’ so that they can study 
after dusk and improve their education outcomes. This 
is a consciously modern cricket tournament. 

Nonetheless there are those who question its 
long-term viability. The women’s cricket writer Raf 
Nicholson, in a recent article for The Guardian, 
interviewed Shaun Martyn, the Australian businessman 
behind FairBreak, in which she described Martyn as 
“oddly cagey” about precisely how the tournament is 
funded. Martyn said that the funding was coming from 
"the companies and the organisations that support us", 
and “partly from work I’ve done”. Some broadcasters, 
he added, “are paying us”, but declined to divulge any 
more information. Whether the enterprise is financially 
sustainable over the longer term remains to be seen. 

There’s also the question over possible conflicts 
of interest with existing franchise tournaments, 
though the fact that FairBreak has been presented 
as a charitable ‘invitational’ tournament designed to 
showcase female talent from across the globe has got 
the green light from the ICC. Even the BCCI was on 
board, before hooking its players at the last. 

Martyn is unapologetically ambitious — this is a 
project he first floated a decade ago. He says he 
would like to see FairBreak become “the biggest 
global competition that we have for women outside of 
a World Cup”. Should it become so, there could yet be 
bigger administrative tussles down the line. But from 
a female cricketer’s point of view, it’s a long way from 
pleated skirts and paying for your own petrol. E 


NEWS CYCLE 


What even is time, asks Ben Gardner 


ISSUE 57 July 2022 


ricket is a sport that straddles the divide eu 
between team and individual. For the 
most part, selfishness benefits the greater 
good, and personal success generally 
contributes to the team cause. This is part of its 
beauty, not least because it allows those who play it 
to boast about how great they are behind the veil of 
boosting their teammates. 
Enter Rikki Clarke, 22 England caps, less than nine 
months on from his final professional game, making 


it known that he had smashed 229 at better than = ы 
two runs a ball in the sixth tier of Hampshire club = B 
cricket by tweeting out a screenshotted scorecard cove 0 ‘ 
with the simple caption: “Love playing with these 

lads”. All hell broke loose. “Did | know what | was t 
doing? Yes," Clarke later admitted to The Times. 9 


Still, even if the humblebrag was intentional, the 
screed of criticism and counter-criticism Clarke Se 
unleashed was surely unforeseen. “I’ve got pretty peo Seen oe 
thick skin, so it washed over me a bit,” Clarke told The Telegraph. “Besides, 
the lad who got me out was actually 15.” Which rather sums up the issue. 
The philosophical debates compounded. 

Is it right for an ex-pro to play so far beneath themselves? Will the third 
XI attack that Clarke tore apart end up damaged beyond repair, or better 
off for the lesson? Is this simply what separates the top athletes from the 
rest of us, an unwillingness to ever drop from their peak performance, a 
compulsion to bring at least 110 per cent to every competitive contest? 
Does power-washing your club's pavilion, as Clarke did at Shrewton CC, 
give you licence to spray a bunch of kids all around a village outfield? How 
much pity do 15-year-olds deserve, really? 

But those questions have nothing on the mind puzzle that Joe Root 
crossing 10,000 Test runs caused when it was noticed that he and Alastair 
Cook had both reached the milestone at the age of 31 years and 157 days. 
This was unsatisfactory for some, who wanted an answer of who was 
youngest down to the millisecond. 

Hospital birth records were scoured, highlights revisited to pinpoint an 
exact time of landmark. The 'barest of margins' jokes were trotted out once 
more. Until ESPNcricinfo's Paul Muchmore pointed out that not all years are 
the same length, and that Cook, having been alive for one fewer full leap 
year than Root, was actually a day younger - despite also being the same 
age, sort of. E 
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The former Kiwi captain and broadcasting cult hero regales 
James Wallace with his thoughts on captaincy, commentary 


and earning the right to have fun 
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he first thing you notice is the voice. 
An instantly familiar sing-song of 
lilting antipodean, warm but with a 
hint of mischief. Jeremy Coney greets 
WCM in the lobby of a hotel in St 
John’s Wood, across the road from 
Lord's. Before we've even threatened to sit down 
Coney is already loosening the brakes, veering away 
into a story, the marble floors and velvet plumes 
sparking a memory about the iconic New Zealand side 
of the Eighties doing a spot of orienteering around a 
hotel lobby while on tour in Sri Lanka. "These poor 
tourists would arrive to check-in only to be greeted 
by 15 hulking Kiwis, climbing the curtain rails and 
charging through reception. ‘Have ya seen a letter E?" 
they'd bellow at the poor souls who just wanted to get 
hold of their room keys!" 

It's the first of many stories, side-tracks and 
anecdotes, not to mention insight into the game of 
cricket on and off the field that radio listeners have 
come to know and love from Coney. Over the past 
30 years he's enjoyed a broadcasting career that has 
taken him around the globe. He's in demand for New 
Zealand's current tour, working for the BBC on Test 
Match Special while also contributing to SENZ (Sports 
Entertainment Network) coverage. “I’m glad to be 
invited back on to Test Match Special, but | do my 
work and I know my stuff. If they ask me about a New 


Zealand cricketer then I know what they want to know." 
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The best commentators, and players, make it look 
easy, but serene performances are made possible 
by hard graft. As we begin Coney pulls out a copy 
of his book, The Playing Mantis. It's telling, and an 
indication of a theme that re-occurs throughout our 
conversation, that beyond the virtuoso storytelling or 
humble, avuncular reflections of his years playing and 
captaining New Zealand, there is a rigour to Coney, a 
steely core. 

Nicknamed 'Mantis' because of his long limbs, the 
book is his account of the 1986 tour of England, the 
first Test series win for New Zealand on English soil. 
The tour was made memorable by Graham Gooch's 
comment that batting against the New Zealand side at 
the time was like facing "The World XI at one end and 
Ilford Second XI at the other". Gooch was referring to 
the disparity between Richard Hadlee and rest of the 
Kiwi bowlers but the comment came back to bite him 
and England as New Zealand claimed the series 1-0. 
Hadlee was the main wrecking-ball, taking 19 wickets 
in three matches at 20.52 and weighing in with crucial 
runs. But it was Coney at the helm, forging the side in 
his own image. "You play hard, very hard. You think 
about your game and you take it seriously. You do the 
work, then you can have your fun, and deserve it." 

New Zealand had fun on and off the pitch under 
Coney. He skippered the side in 15 of his 52 Test 
matches, a period in which they not only claimed 
a landmark series win in England but also home 


TMS commentator 
Daniel Norcross on 
Jeremy Coney 


“Jeremy has been a huge 
influence on me. He’s so good 
that he makes us ball-by-ballers 
sound better. He has a care for 
words and how to use them. He 
uses tone, which is a genuine 
art, masterfully. Like a singer 
or an oral poet. He's firm but 
generous, curious and always 
inquisitive. It is often said that 
the best cricket commentary is 
like listening to a conversation 
with your friends. When I’m 
on air with Jeremy | forget 
the audience completely and 
am engrossed in my own 
conversation, with my friend." 
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Head 
to Head 


BELOW: Coney 
skippered New 
Zealand to their 
first Test series 
win on English 
soil in1986 


and away victories against Australia. They also held 
their own against the firepower of the West Indies in 
the Caribbean in 1987/88, drawing the series 1-1. All 
remarkable achievements for a New Zealand side that 
was fairly rag-tag in comparison to other nations of the 
time, and made up of amateurs. "When I first started 
in the Seventies, cricket was a cottage industry in New 
Zealand. You have to appreciate where we came from." 
Up against the relative superstars of Gooch, Gower, 
Gatting and Botham (although the all-rounder only 
played in the final Test at The Oval), Coney's men 
were not afforded any trappings. They were still 
being flown economy class and wearing sponsor- 
less kit. The side that beat England and Australia 
was made up of, "teachers, labourers, a 'freezing 
merchant’, Brace [John Bracewell] was a gravedigger... 
The other guys weren't scared of him because of his 
occupation... but they became scared of him once 
they got to know him!" 
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Coney, who had been a schoolteacher, was 
responsible for getting the best out of this disparate 
bunch. Did his previous profession help, giving him 
a natural authority? 

“Captaincy didn't interest me. | was invited to do 
it and I thought, ‘Why not give it a crack? There 
were no real high expectations from them [the New 
Zealand selectors] or me. But we set to and I started 
to try and make plans." 

That the odds were so stacked against them and 
that they had to endure so much to simply compete 
is not lost on Coney. He takes great pride in where 
they came from and what they achieved. 

"Take Ewen Chatfield. Here's a guy from a hollow 
and a hill in Waione, he'd run the 20km to school 
in Akitio. Chats learned to bowl in an orchard with 
apples, not at Lord's with some ex-England player 
and the finest facilities money can buy. Those are 
the sorts of characters we had. Bracewell - solid, so 
angry and determined. You need to be when you are 
digging graves in the cold dirt in Dunedin." 

Coney puts part of his side's success down to the 
ability to learn how to draw. There's a flash of that 
inner steel again as he lightly pounds the table. 
"When a game is getting away from you, you dig in, 
you don't lose. In a two-Test series, which is what 
‘we’ get all the time, you lose a Test then you're 
buggered. You cannot lose, you've got to learn how 
to draw. That is something that has started to go 
missing out of Test cricket in recent times." 

It leads us on to the current series. We are talking 
in the hours after Joe Root's second-innings century 
has secured victory in a chaotic Test match. “I think 
that [Lord's Test] was at times an entertaining game, 
even compelling. But it was, for me, a poor Test 
match. Both sides handing back the initiative to 
the other repeatedly. Throwing it away. It was topsy 
turvy - it kind of felt like luck." 

І take the chance to ask him about the appointment 
of Brendon McCullum as England's Test coach, but 
before I can get the question out, he's turned it 
around on me. 

"Were you surprised?" I was, I say. “I think New 
Zealanders were too. There were some candidates 
with a serious history of coaching behind them [Gary 
Kirsten and Graham Ford]. I was mildly surprised, 
more that it was the red-ball job rather than the 
shorter formats that he's been a part of. But he's said 
himself he wants to do something ‘meaty and grunty’ 
and I don't have a problem with that. Let's wait and 
see, it has a feeling that they'll be a good fit." 

His cricketing synapses are firing now, the table 
getting a slightly heavier going over. 

“I don't think Stokes has to do that baseball bat- 
swinging stuff, I also don't think he bowled enough or 
in the right areas in this game. He can swing the ball, 
fast and nick people off, get them Ibw and bowled. He 


JEREMY CONEY 


“Tm not prepared to play the game. It's a matter of 
principle, of being honest with myself" 


playing іп 1988. I didn’t have а deep knowledge of 

the history of the game in the way someone like CMJ | 
[Christopher Martin-Jenkins] did, he knew it all. But | wasn't 
overawed. | knew | could talk about the game and | could see 
things happening that they couldn't, and they liked that. 

Рт always the summariser, you notice things in the course of 
the over. Changes in the field, in a delivery stride — minutiae, but 
you have to watch. You can't fit it all in between balls, you need 
to be able to pick it up and let it go. Your story might start in 
June and still be going in August... 

Commentary has changed dramatically but it's a case of 
adapting to suit the style. You shouldn't just meander, although 
it can be easy to do. You need to make points. I’ve noticed this, 
did you see that? It could mean this, and so on. You get your 
point across. If people choose to run with it or ignore it, which 
sometimes is the case, then that’s their prerogative. | don’t mind 
as long as l've got my point through. 

In this Test at Lord's | was making the point of how poor | 
thought the standard was... and they didn't really want to talk 
about that. And that's fine. You can sort of get a sense, and in your 
peripheral vision you might spot some uneasiness, but | don't 
care. lm not prepared to play the game and | need to get my 
point across. It’s a matter of principle, of being honest with myself. 


E invited to do a stint on the radio when I finished 


66 


Take Ewen Chatfield. Here’s a guy from a hollow and a hill in Waione, 
he’d run the 20km to school in Akitio. Chats learned to bowl in an 
orchard with apples, not at Lord’s with some ex-England player and 
the finest facilities money can buy 


ABOVE: A 
well-organised 
middle-order 
player, Coney 
averaged 37.57 


should pitch it up. Not bang it halfway down as the 
enforcer, which puts a strain on the body.” 

Does he think McCullum is the sort of character that 
will tell Stokes that? Will he be able to assert much 
influence on Stokes the captain? 


out they need to be in agreement, and they don't 
want to hold a grudge. Don't take it personally. Have 
differences of opinion in a good way, tussles can be 
good and lead to answers." 

He pauses briefly. "The true test will come when they 


"My impression of Brendon is that he is a straight- 
talker. Kiwis often are. He won't be frightened of 
having tough conversations." 

Coney is familiar with man-managing strong 
personalities, notably Richard Hadlee, with whom 
he had more than a few confrontations. What advice 
would he give to McCullum and Stokes? 

"Coaches and captains have to be of an accord, they 
need to be on the same page. Whatever they decide 
in meetings behind closed doors, when they come 


start to lose games, which they will do with the brand 
of cricket they play. There will be losses. Will they be 
able to stay together as one when the wheels veer from 
the track?" 

Coney is as erudite and sharp as ever when talking 
about the specifics or broad brushstrokes of the game. 


He's also fantastic company, only stopping occasionally 


to ask if this "is the sort of stuff you want?". Jeremy 
Coney has a glint in his eye that suggests he knows he 
needn't have asked. A 


from 52 Tests, 
making three 
centuries 
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fairfield books 
ا‎ 
| Paul Edwards has a deep and 
abiding love of the game, 
and has been immersed in its 
characters and characteristics 
for as long as he can remember. 


A freelance cricket writer 
S E who regularly contributes to 
PRO MI a number of major cricket 
PAUL EDWARDS publications, he can express the 
moods and emotions of a day as 
well as anyone, and his range of 
interests beyond the boundary 


make his work distinctive and 
uniquely engaging. 


This is a collection of some of 
his very best writing on cricket. 
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payable to TriNorth Ltd for the total value NAME (if different to above) 
of the order to: Fairfield Books, TriNorth ADDRESS 

Ltd, Fourth Floor Bedser Stand, Kia Oval, 
London, SE11 5SS 
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Alex Hales hits out during his 33-ball 91 against 
Derbyshire in the East Midlands derby, amatch 
Nottinghamshire win by seven wickets. Asked 
about a possible international recall following 
Rob Key's appointment as England's new 
managing director of men's cricket, he said: "It's 
still always there. I'm trying not to think about it 
too much. I'm going to continue enjoying myself 
and if it comes at the end of the road, brilliant? 


PHOTO BY ROSS KINNAIRD 
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Cricket 
DERBYSHIRE 


Derbyshire 


NEXT MATCHES: Yorks, T20 (H), 
June 18; Birmingham, T20 (A), June 
19; Northants, T20 (H), June 21; 
Notts, T20 (A), June 23; Lancs, T20 
(H), June 24; Sussex, CC (A), June 26- 
29; India, T20 (H), July 1; Durham, 
T20 (Н), July 3; Durham, CC (A), July 
11-14 


Lakmal loss is 
Hayden’s gain 


he disappointing news 
hat Sri Lankan seamer 
Suranga Lakmal will miss 
the rest of the season 
with an elbow injury has been 
offset by the arrival of Australian 
all-rounder Hayden Kerr. 

Kerr, a 25-year-old left-arm pace 
bowler who is considered an 
emerging T20 star, will be available 
across all formats until September. 
He excelled in Sydney Sixers’ recent 
run to the Big Bash final, scooping 
his team’s Player of the Tournament 
award after claiming 25 wickets 
and blitzing a 58-ball 98* against 
Adelaide Strikers. His red-ball 
credentials are less established, 
having played only four matches 
since his first-class debut for New 
South Wales last year. 

“It’s never nice to lose a player... 
but we’ve moved quickly to sign 


a strong overseas player for all 
formats,” said Mickey Arthur, 
Derbyshire’s head of cricket. 
“Hayden is a very promising talent 
who has ability with bat and ball 
that will complement our squad.” 
Kerr added: “Playing in England is 
an ambition of mine and the chance 
to do it in all formats is something 
I'm really looking forward to. 
"There's a really good coaching 
set-up at Derbyshire, working with 
Mickey Arthur, Ajmal Shahzad 
and lan Bell will really help my 
development, as well as the chance 
to learn from the more experienced 
players in the squad." JH 


NEW DEALS: Wayne Madsen 

and Billy Godleman have signed 
contract extensions which will keep 
them at the club until the end of the 
2023 season. 
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ABOVE: Hayden 
Kerr jetted in to 
replace Suranga 
Lakmal 


DURHAM CRICKET 


ый E! 


Durham 


NEXT MATCHES: Yorks, T20 (H), 
June 17; Leics, T20 (H), June 19; 
Lancs, T20 (A), June 23; Notts, T20 
(H), June 24; Notts, T20 (A), July 1; 
Derby, T20 (A), July 3; Derby, CC (H), 
July 11-14 


Old school 
Tye brings 
new tricks to 
Durham 


n another example of how 
fluidly overseas recruits 
move through the county 
game, the veteran Aussie 
seamer and storied white-ball 
cricketer Andrew Tye answered 
a call from Durham supremo 
Marcus North to spearhead their 
T20 campaign just days after 
fellow countryman Ashton Turner 
suffered a shoulder injury. 

Tye had an immediate impact, 
taking 3-27 against Worcestershire 
to set up a commanding victory, 
and after three games he'd claimed 
eight wickets. A bowling attack 
shorn of Matt Potts due to his 
England call-up has been given a 
much-needed injection of pace. 

Durham have secured Tye for 
the rest of their campaign and, as 


per the regulations, can field two 
of their three registered overseas 
players at any one time. They 

hope that Turner, an explosive 
hitter who's played T20 cricket 

for Australia, can recover from 

his injury in time to play some 

part in the tournament's latter 
stages. Should he do so, and Tye 
continues to demonstrate the form 
which has made him attack leader 
of Big Bash title holders Perth 
Scorchers, it could mean that David 
Bedingham, their South African 
red-ball run machine, is the man 
who misses out. PW 


INCOMING: Despite being injured 
for much of the season, the fast 
bowler Brydon Carse has been 
called up to England’s ODI squad 
for the matches against the 
Netherlands in June. 


ABOVE: Andrew 
Tye quickly made 
his presence felt 
at Durham 


Essex 


NEXT MATCHES: Sussex, T20 (H), 
June 17; Somerset, T20 (H), June 
19; Middx, T20 (A), June 23; Surrey, 
T20 (H), June 24; Hants, CC (H), 
June 26-29; Sussex, T20 (A), July 1; 
Glam, T20 (H), July 2; Gloucs, CC 
(H), July 11-14 


Club 
threatened 
with sanctions 


nan ECB statement that 
caused shock and dismay 
at the club, Essex were last 
month told that they had 
fallen “significantly short” of hitting 
diversity targets for their board and 
could face possible sanctions. 
One of the key targets set 
out in last November’s ECB 
action plan to tackle racism and 
discrimination in the game was 
that county boards should meet 
diversity quotas of 30 per cent 
female representation anda 
“locally representative ethnicity” 
figure by the end of April this year. 
With 12 counties either meeting 
or getting close to achieving 
their targets and a further five 
(Hampshire, Lancashire, Middlesex, 
Surrey and Warwickshire) granted 
“comply or explain” extensions, the 
ECB confirmed that Essex had been 
placed in a “non-compliance process 


THE COUNTY FILES 


as they have fallen significantly short 
of their targets and do not yet have 

a clear action plan to deliver change 
within an appropriate timescale". 

The statement added: “As part 
of this process, Essex CCC must 
provide an updated action plan for 
approval by the ECB and sanctions 
may be considered if sufficient 
progress is not made within 
agreed deadlines." 

The statement was not 
anticipated, Essex chief executive 
John Stephenson told the BBC. 
Questioning why Essex had been 
“singled out" when others had yet to 
hit their targets, he added that the 
ECB were aware the club was in a 
temporary holding pattern waiting 
for the results of an independent 
report into their conduct before 
making changes to its board 
ahead of their August AGM. "It's 
disappointing because I’ve been 
working very closely with the ECB 
in this process during the last six or 
seven months," he said. 

The threat of sanctions comes 
after Essex were fined £50,000 and 
warned about their future conduct 
after pleading guilty to two charges 
relating to an alleged historic racist 
comment made by their former 
chair, John Faragher, in a board 
meeting in February 2017, and their 
failure to conduct a timely and 
swift investigation. Faragher denies 
the allegation. 

Stephenson, who has endured a 
challenging time since taking over 
as full-time CEO, said: "It makes me 
angry because every couple of weeks 
there's a new story coming out 
about Essex and perception-wise 
it's not great for us when stories 
keep coming out about historical 
allegations of racist behaviour at 
the club, because it doesn't reflect 
where we are now. 

"That's whats incredibly 
frustrating. But we're going to have 
to deal with it and face it head on, 
which we've tried to do over the 
past few months and learn from 
everything that's happened and 
ensure it never happens again." PW 
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GLAMORGAN 


Glamorgan 


NEXT MATCHES: Gloucs, T20 (A), 
June 18; Sussex, T20 (H), June 19; 
Middx, T20 (H), June 21; Somerset, 
T20 (H), June 24; Worcs, CC (A), June 
26-29; Essex, T20 (A), July 2; Kent, 
T20 (A), July 3; Notts, CC (H), July 
11-14 


Hogan rolls 
back the years 


ichael Hogan hadn't 

played aT20 game for 

three years heading 

into this season, and 
with the 41-year-old Aussie seamer 
set to hang up his boots at the end 
of the summer, Glamorgan fans 
may have thought his short-format 
days were behind him. 

But Hogan continues to put his 
body on the line and embrace 
challenges. A relentless line-and- 
length merchant with the red ball, 
he has shown his canny skills with 
the white in this season’s Blast, 
sitting top of the competition’s 
wicket-taking charts after 
Glamorgan’s sixth game. 

Hogan began the campaign 
by returning figures of 3-26ina 
seven-wicket win over Sussex and 
was then sensational in a losing 
cause against Surrey, taking 5-18 
to bag a second five-for in the 
format. That haul also made him 
Glamorgan’s highest T20 wicket- 
taker, leapfrogging Dean Cosker. 

That fine run of form continued 
in Glamorgan’s home fixture versus 
Essex, with Hogan taking 3-21 in 
a six-wicket victory to keep his 


side within touching distance of 
quarter-final qualification. 

“Гуе got to leave everything out 
there,” said the veteran after his 
performance against Surrey. “My 
commitment is still with the club 


until the last ball | bowl. I want to 
play as many games as І сап and 

take as many wickets as I can for 
the club." 

Having had to wait until the age 
of 28 to make his first-class debut, 
Hogan is seizing every opportunity 
to make up for lost time. He will 
be sorely missed when he departs 
Sophia Gardens, a cult hero leaving 
lasting memories until his very last 
spell. JH 


HONOURED: Hugh Morris, 
Glamorgan's former captain and 
current CEO, has been awarded 
an MBE for services to cricket and 
charity in the Queen's Birthday 
Honours list. 
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ABOVE: Michael 
Hogan is in his 10th 
and final season 
with Glamorgan 


Gloucestershire 


NEXT MATCHES: Somerset, T20 
(A), June 17; Glam, T20 (H), June 18; 
Kent, T20 (A), June 21; Hants, T20 
(H), June 24; Lancs, CC (H), June 
26-29; Hants, T20 (A), July 1; Middx, 
T20 (H), July 3; Essex, CC (A), July 
11-14 


Injuries 
decimate best 
laid plans 


ast month’s highly 
anticipated West 
Country derby became a 
harrowing experience for 
the Bristol faithful, with Somerset 
winning by an innings and 246 
runs. Historians had to go back to 
WG’s time to find a similar margin 
of defeat, when Somerset beat 
Grace’s Gloucestershire by an 
innings and 170 at Taunton in 1870. 
The hammering left 
Gloucestershire rooted to the 
foot of the Championship, having 
managed two draws and no 
wins. They will point, however, 
to a series of injuries which have 
poleaxed a thin squad. There was 
Naseem Shah, their Pakistani 
uber-quick, who broke down after 
one Championship game, and has 
since returned home for family 
reasons, as well as attack leader 
David Payne and top-order batters 
Chris Dent and Ben Charlesworth. 
This necessitated the club 
securing Zak Chappell, Brad Wheal 
and Jacob Bethell on short-term 
loan deals. 


The gifted left-hander Bethell 
joined from Warwickshire 
solely for that Somerset match 
- making a fine half-century 
in the second innings - while 
Chappell, a highly regarded quick 
bowler whose career at Notts 
has stalled due to injuries and a 
lack of opportunity, was snapped 
up on a month-long loan, and 
impressed immediately during 
Gloucestershire's T20 campaign. 
Better news came with the 
call-up of left-armer Payne to 
England's ODI squad for the 
Netherlands tour in June. With 11 
wickets from his four T20 matches, 
including a four-for against Kent 
in Gloucestershire's second win 
of the season, he is in good form 
and well placed to finally make his 
senior debut having been a non- 
playing member of Ben Stokes' 
makeshift squad for the ODI series 
against Pakistan last summer. PW 


ABOVE: David 
Payne's form has 
earned England 
recognition 


05 "A, 


Hampshire 
Cricket 
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Hampshire 


NEXT MATCHES: Kent, T20 (H), 
June 17; Surrey, T20 (H), June 19; 
Somerset, T20 (A), June 23; Gloucs, 
T20 (A), June 24; Essex, CC (A), 
June 26-29; Gloucs, T20 (H), July 1; 
Sussex, T20 (A), July 3; Warks, CC 
(H), July 11-14 


Aneurin 
Donald: ‘I 
basically 
learned to walk 
again twice in 
two years’ 


here was no fairytale 
hundred. Aneurin 
Donald’s upper cut 
found the fielder, 
ending an enterprising knock on 
89. But he had still managed to 
pull off something special; his 
final-wicket stand of 101 with N°11 
James Fuller lifted Hampshire 
from 103-9 to 204 all out, setting 
Gloucestershire a steep target 
of 368 at the Ageas Bowl in early 
May. The visitors eventually fell 
to an 87-run defeat, highlighting 
the significance of Donald and 
Fuller’s contribution. 
“I had loads of fun,” Donald 
told Wisden.com. The use of two 
nightwatchmen the previous 
evening had pushed the right- 
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hander down to N°9, and he 

made good use of the lower-order 
licence. One Dominic Goodman 
over began with three leg-side sixes 
on the bounce. 

“The boys were pretty 
disappointed. I hit three sixes 
in a row and then took the 
single because I was trying to 
be responsible. I’m still pretty 
gutted about that. I feel like I'm a 
changed man. Back in the day, I 
certainly would have been going 
for six sixes." 

Back in the day. It's an odd turn 
of phrase from a 25-year-old, but 
Donald has been around for some 
time. He debuted for Glamorgan at 
17 and made history at 19, equalling 
the record for the fastest first-class 
double hundred when he struck 
234 off 136 balls against Derbyshire. 
The Welshman joined Hampshire 
in 2018 and finished the following 
year with 554 Championship runs 
3t 39.57. Then came the fall. 

One serious injury followed 
another, ruling Donald out of two 
full seasons. He might have fallen 
11 runs short of a hundred against 
Gloucestershire, but it's worth 
looking at the bigger picture - it 
was his first appearance in the first 
team since September 2019. 

"There was a little bit of nerves, but 
it was more relief than anything," 
says Donald. "I think stepping on the 
pitch and getting through a whole 
game is probably a big win after the 
last couple of years." 

The injury nightmare began with 
a game of five-a-side football in late 
2019. "Like any good cricket story, it 
started with football," says Donald, 
his sense of humour still intact. "I 
just went down, no one anywhere 
near me. My knee kind of collapsed 
inwards and back out. 

"Up to that point, I was really 
lucky with injuries. But I spoke to 
Cleggy [James Clegg], our physio at 
the time, on the phone that night 
and he said, 'Look mate, I think 
you've done your ACL [anterior 
cruciate ligament]’.” 

Surgery followed, as did a 
lengthy period of rehabilitation. 
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The 2020 season came and went, 
and Donald was scheduled to 
return the next summer. “I had 

a great winter, ticked every box I 
could gym-wise, fitness-wise and 
movement-wise, and the batting 
was starting to get back." But in 
an intra-squad fixture ahead of 
the 2021 campaign, Donald was 
felled once again. “I was running 
wide of long-on, picked the ball 
up, threw it back in and just felt 
my knee kind of duck inwards." 
Scans revealed a recurrence of the 
first injury. Initially, it seemed as 
if Donald could play the summer 
with a knee brace, but a torn 
meniscus - suffered after he 
under-armed a ball in a fielding 
drill - meant it was time for 
surgery once again. He was out for 
another season. 

"The second time round was 
certainly a lot tougher. The first 
time it was more of a freak accident 
which you can't control too much. 
This time, when I felt like I did 
everything I could and everything 
we should have done, to get hit 
with another setback like that, it 
was really tough to take. If you 
break a finger or tear a hamstring, 
it’s a bit of a setback, but you're 
going to be back within weeks. 
With this, it’s a year every time you 
do it. 

“Гуе basically learned to walk 
again twice in the last two years, 
from scratch. It's a very strange 
thing to go through, getting 
coached on how to walk again." 

Having spent such a long 
period out of the game, did he 
ever consider giving it up? "I'd be 
lying if I said it didn't cross my 
mind. Fortunately, I’m ever the 
optimist. It's never really been a 
real thought in my head. Generally 
the way I look at life is the only 
way is forward - it was the next 
gym session or the next movement 
session, or what can I do to make 
sure I’m in a better position?" 

Even with his positive outlook, 
though, there's a lingering sense 
of frustration. "The whole reason 
| moved to Hampshire was to try 
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to compete for titles, push on for 
higher honours. And, for me, the 
most frustrating part is I feel like 
I’m two years behind my peers. 
And watching these other guys 
crack on and be a part of national 
squads, or winning titles or getting 
selected in The Hundred - I think 
that's been the hardest thing for 
me professionally, feeling like I’ve 
lost a few years after I felt like I 
was really kicking on." 

For now, however, there's 
gratitude at being back on the park. 
“Tm enjoying literally every moment 
of being back," he says. TH 


Kent 


NEXT MATCHES: Hants, T20 (A), 
June 17; Middx, T20 (A), June 19; 
Gloucs, T20 (H), June 21; Sussex, 
T20 (Н), June 24; Surrey, CC (A), June 
26-29; Surrey, T20 (A), July 1; Glam, 
T20 (Н), July 3; Northants, CC (Н), 
July 11-14 


Denly ton 
offers solace 
to struggling 
Spitfires 


oe Denly’s fifth T20 century 
finally got Kent on the board 
in the T20 Blast, the veteran’s 
58-ball 110 setting the 
platform for a 55-run win over 
Middlesex, but a miserable start 
to the campaign has left their title 
defence in tatters. 

No county has ever won the 
T20 competition two years in 
succession and five consecutive 
defeats to begin the campaign have 
left the Spitfires with slim hopes of 
becoming the first. 

The fifth of those losses, a 
32-run reversal against Surrey 
at Canterbury, summed up their 
shortcomings. Having restricted 
the visitors to a chaseable 159-6, 
Kent slumped to 127-9 in reply, with 
Denly, who made a scratchy 44, the 
only player to score more than 16. 


“I feel like we've been out- 
skilled and there's been a drain 
in confidence," said Ryan ten 
Doeschate, Kent's batting coach. 
“It’s certainly not our best that 
we've put out there and I feel for 
the guys." 

After six matches, Jack Leaning 
was the only Spitfire besides 
Denly to register a half-century, 
with the usually prolific Daniel 
Bell-Drummond averaging 8.83. 
It's been a curiously lean trot for 
a batting unit which has been so 
reliable in recent years, and Denly 
admitted the win over Middlesex 
had come as a relief. 

"It's been long overdue, obviously 
some runs from myself and that 
win as well," the 36-year-old told 
BBC Radio Kent. "It's nice to get 
the first one under the belt and 
hopefully we can get on a little run, 
and then you never know." 

With Kent also struggling in the 
Championship - where they are 
winless after six matches - they 
will need plenty more individual 
performances of the calibre of 
Denly's if they are to turn their 
season around. JH 


2 


Joe Denly is the 
second-highest 
run-scorer in 
English domestic 
T20 history, 
behind Sussex’s 
Luke Wright 


Lancashire 
Cricket 


Lancashire 


NEXT MATCHES: Northants, T20 


(A), June 17; Notts, T20 (H), June 19; 


Durham, T20 (H), June 23; Derby, 
T20 (A), June 24; Gloucs, CC (A), 
June 26-29; Worcs, T20 (A), July 

1; Birmingham, T20 (H), July 3; 
Somerset, CC (H), July 11-14 


THE COUNTY FILES 


Wood steps 
into the 
unknown 


na further sign of 

Lancashire’s white-ball 

strength, four of their players 

were called up for England’s 
late-June tour of the Netherlands, 
while two more - the injured Saqib 
Mahmood and the leg-spinner 
Matt Parkinson - have both played 
international white-ball cricket in 
the last 12 months. 

While Jos Buttler and Liam 
Livingstone are staples of the 
limited-overs set-up, Phil Salt’s 
selection was nota given and Luke 
Wood's was unexpected. Salt made 
a good impression last season, 
making a punchy 60 in his second 
ODI, and his stock will have risen 
again after keeping wicket for his 
new club in all formats this year 
following his arrival from Sussex. 

Wood's call-up is reward for 
an excellent campaign so far. 
England have been scouting for 
potent left-arm seamers and the 
26-year-old offers good energy, 
decent pace and the priceless 
ability to swing the new ball, an 
increasingly precious commodity 
in white-ball cricket. 

The quirk in the selection is 
the fact that Wood, who played in 
The Hundred last year for Trent 
Rockets, has played just four games 
of 50-over cricket in his career. 

He last played a List-A match in 
May 2019, when he was coming 
through at Notts. He is set to debut 
for England in a format in which 
he’s bowled 126 balls in his entire 
career. PW 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 
COUNTY CRICKET CLUB 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Leicestershire 


NEXT MATCHES: Worcs, T20 (H), 
June 17; Durham, T20 (A), June 19; 
Notts, T20 (A), June 21; India, FC (H), 
June 23-26; Northants, T20 (H), July 
1; Yorks, T20 (H), July 3; Sussex, CC 
(A), July 11-14 


Foxes slash 
their prices 


ith several counties 
reporting lower than 
usual ticket sales for 
this season’s T20 
Blast, Leicestershire have taken swift 
action by cutting their prices in half. 

The new ticket pricing, which was 
announced on May 30 and applies 
to all remaining Blast fixtures on 
bookings made in advance, means 
that adult tickets are now £10, 
senior and young adults are £8 and 
under 16s are £5. Family tickets are 
available for £25 for two adults and 
two children. 

“We understand that the current 
cost of living crisis, high inflation 
and soaring fuel prices is impacting 
on household budgets,” said Jack 
Bradley, Leicestershire’s head of 
marketing and consumer sales. 


“People are choosing very carefully 
how they spend their money and 
we want to make attending cricket 
at the Uptonsteel County Ground 
as accessible as possible.” 

External factors are undoubtedly 
having an effect, but The 
Hundred, which runs from August 
3-September 3, is also being 
blamed for the drop in Blast ticket 
sales across the country. With the 
heart of the summer dominated 
by the 100-ball competition, the 
Blast is being played outside of 
school holidays and squeezed into 
a shorter period. 

As aresult, only three of 
Leicestershire’s seven home 
games have been scheduled in 
the prime-time Friday evening 
slot, with games on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings a hard sell at 
full price in the current climate. If 
the current trend continues, other 
counties may be forced to follow 
Leicestershire’s lead in future. 

On the field, the club have made 
a quietly encouraging start to the 
Blast campaign, bouncing back from 
two defeats to win three games 
on the bounce, the Afghan seamer 
Naveen-ul-Haq returning stunning 
figures of 5-11 in the victory over 
Worcestershire at New Road. JH 


NEW CAPTAIN: Callum Parkinson 
has been named Leicestershire’s 
Championship skipper for the 
remainder of the season after Colin 
Ackermann stepped down from 
the role. 
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ABOVE: Naveen- 
ul-Haqreturned 
career-best figures 
of 5-11 against 
Worcestershire 


MIDDLESEX 
CRICKET 


Middlesex 


NEXT MATCHES: Surrey, T20 

(A), June 17; Kent, T20 (H), June 19; 
Glam, T20 (A), June 21; Essex, T20 
(H), June 23; Notts, CC (A), June 
26-29; Somerset, T20 (H), July 1; 
Gloucs, T20 (A), July3; Worcs, CC 
(H), July 11-14 


Handscomb 
heads home 


t's been a rousing start to the 

season for Middlesex, who've 

shaken off their malaise of 

recent years to top Division 
Two of the Championship after six 
matches, but their promotion bid 
has been unsettled following the 
news that Pete Handscomb has 
stood down as captain. 

The 31-year-old announced he 
will not be returning to the club 
following Australia A's tour of Sri 
Lanka in June, citing family reasons 
for the cancellation of his deal. 

“To have started the season in 
the manner we have is testament 
to the amount of hard work the 
playing group and coaches have 
put in," said Handscomb, “and I 
wish Middlesex every success for 
the remainder of the season and 
moving forwards." 

In truth, Handscomb's form 
suggests he'll be no great loss with 
the bat - he averaged 17 from seven 
matches in 2021, and registered 
one fifty from eight knocks in this 


Knight 
Frank 


tU 
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campaign - but his leadership 
qualities will be missed. 

Tim Murtagh steps into the 
breach, captaining the side in 
Championship and 50-over 
cricket, but that could present 
a selection conundrum. The 
40-year-old has only featured in 
three Championship matches this 
season, taking seven wickets at an 
average of 40, while the rest of the 
seam attack has excelled - most 
notably Toby Roland-Jones, who 
is knocking on the England door 
once again after picking up 30 
wickets at 17. 

With Tom Helm, Ethan 
Bamber, Blake Cullen and Martin 
Andersson competing for seam- 
bowling slots, and the homegrown 
leg-spinning all-rounder Luke 
Hollman doing a fine job, there 
is no guarantee Murtagh will 
command a regular spot. 

Meanwhile, Middlesex moved 
quickly to fill the batting void left 
by Handscomb, signing Pieter 
Malan for the remainder of the 
Championship season as well as 
the One-Day Cup campaign. The 
32-year-old South African was part 
of Warwickshire’s Championship- 
winning side last year and boasts a 
first-class average of 46. JH 
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Number of 
50-plus scores 
in Chris Lynn’s 

first four knocks 
for Northants, 

including a 
century against 
Leicestershire 


ø a 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


COUNTY CRICKET CLUB 


Northamptonshire 


NEXT MATCHES: Lancs, T20 

(Н), June 17; Worcs, T20 (A), 

June 18; Derby, T20 (A), June 21; 
Birmingham, T20 (H), June 22; 
Yorks, T20 (H), June 24; Warks, CC 
(H), June 26-29; Leics, T20 (A), July 1; 
India, T20 (H), July 3; Kent, CC (A), 
July 11-14 


Lynn learns to 
enjoy it again 


hris Lynn could turn 

out to be the short-form 

signing of the summer. 

He’s certainly leaving his 
mark on Wantage Road, hitting 
266 runs in his first four knocks, 
in the process landing one of his 


13 sixes in a neighbouring garden 
and another on the bridge of a 
supporter's now-busted nose. 

The Australian appears to be 
using his stint with the Steelbacks 
to rediscover his love for the game 
after a chastening winter in the 
Big Bash which resulted in the 
termination, against his wishes, 
of his 11-year association with 
Brisbane Heat. 

The tournament’s all-time 
leading scorer and long-time 
Heat captain headed for England 
early, not just to acclimatise but to 
escape the disappointment, and 
he has found in Northants a club 
which is desperate to replicate 
the feelgood years of 2013 and 
2016, when they took their two 
T20 titles. Matching Lynn with 
Jimmy Neesham in the top order 
has so far proved a masterstroke, 
with the pair hitting 26 
boundaries between them against 
Leicestershire, Lynn posting his 
third T20 hundred and Neesham 
plundering a 30-ball 75. 

At the time of writing, Northants 
had three wins from six and were in 
a strong position to qualify for the 
quarter-finals. All of which follows 
a competitive start in their four-day 
campaign; after six Championship 
games they lie seventh in the top 
division, and while they’ve yet to 
register a victory, they have only 
been defeated once. PW 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
COUNTY CRICKET CLUB 


Nottinghamshire 


NEXT MATCHES: Birmingham, T20 
(H), June 17; Lancs, T20 (A), June 

19; Leics, T20 (H), June 21; Derby, 
T20 (H), June 23; Durham, T20 (A), 
June 24; Middx, CC (H), June 26-29; 
Durham, T20 (H), July 1; Worcs, T20 
(A), July 3; Glamorgan, CC (A), July 
11-14 


Samit 
celebrates 20 
years at the 
sharp end 


o club does self- 

promotion with 

the pizzazz of 

Nottinghamshire. This 
year’s promotional video for their 
T20 campaign, made by Affixxius 
Films, is an absolute doozy: a slow- 
mo high-res cricketing ballet set to 
Schubert’s Ave Maria, celebrating 
20 years of ‘cricketing artistry’. 

One of the stars of the 90-second 
film is Samit Patel, the club’s 
evergreen all-rounder who has 
appeared in every tournament 
since its inception in 2003, when 
in his first season as a professional 
he introduced himself to club 
captain David Hussey with the line: 
“My name’s Samit Patel. I bat, bowl 
and field.” 

At the time of writing, he had 
played 352 T20 matches, with the 
recent game against Birmingham 
Bears seeing a new tactical 
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innovation which is likely to 
divide fans down the middle. 
With Notts needing three runs to 
win from the final ball and Patel 
the not-out batter at the non- 
striker's end, he rather sheepishly 
made way for Calvin Harrison, an 
appreciably quicker runner than 
the 37-year-old. 

"Samit realised what was going 
on and we swapped it around,” 
explained Peter Moores, the Notts 
head coach, to ESPNcricinfo. 
"Samit's got a few years on Calvin 
and we know that an extra yard is 
quite a bit when it comes to a run- 
out. It's a quirk in the rules but it 
made sense at the time." 

Extraordinary though the 
circumstances were, earlier in the 
same match the Bears' skipper 
Carlos Brathwaite had also ducked 
out to make way for Sam Hain, 
whom he considered a more 
adept player of Harrison's leg-spin. 
Brathwaite had played and missed 
three times in Harrison's previous 
over and so decided to sacrifice 
himself for the cause. 

Such a move is bound to split 
the punters but it's here to stay, 
at least until the MCC's cricket 
committee convene to discuss its 
ethical viability. Moores, so often a 
voice of reason in English cricket, 
spoke for many when he said 
of Brathwaite's call: "The rule is 
there and so I think it's fair to use 
it." PW 


ABOVE: The 
Outlaws strut their 
stuff to Schubert 


Somerset 


NEXT MATCHES: Gloucs, T20 (H), 
June 17; Essex, T20 (A), June 19; 
Surrey, T20 (A), June 21; Hants, T20 
(H), June 23; Glam, T20 (A), June 24; 
Middx, T20 (A), July 1; Surrey, T20 
(H), July 3; Lanes, CC (A), July 11-14 


Smeed goes 
full throttle 


ill Smeed, 
Somerset’s exciting 
young shotmaker, 
says he’s reaping 
the rewards of a winter spent 
expanding his T20 game. 

After a breakthrough 2021 in 
which he starred for his county and 
for Birmingham Phoenix in The 
Hundred, the 20-year-old picked 


up his first franchise contract, 
representing Quetta Gladiators in 
the Pakistan Super League. 

Smeed was an instant hit, 
blitzing 97 from 62 balls on his 
PSL debut and then two weeks 
later falling agonisingly short of 
a maiden century, dismissed for 
99 as part of an all-English top 
three which also featured Jason 
Roy and James Vince. He finished 
his first campaign in notoriously 
testing conditions with a healthy 
average of 40 and his burgeoning 
reputation further enhanced. 

“It’s given me a lot of confidence,” 
he tells WCM. “It’s obviously 
regarded as one of the best T20 
tournaments around and to go out 
there and for it to go as it did was 
great. At the end of the last English 
summer, I said that І wanted to look 
to make some bigger contributions 
as opposed to quick 30s and 40s, 
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so that was the main thing for me, 
that | managed to do that. 

“I had to work a lot on my 
gameplan against spin and coming 
back over here that’s definitely 
helped. I think facing spin seems a 
fair bit easier over here than it did 
in Pakistan." 

Smeed declined the opportunity 
to enter the IPL draft, deciding to 
focus instead on honing his red- 
ball game. The youngster is yet to 
play a professional game outside of 
the T20 format (besides his outings 
in The Hundred) and while he says 
it's a “massive goal" of his to break 
into Somerset's Championship 
side, he concedes that *my red-ball 
cricket just hasn't developed as 
quickly as my white-ball stuff". 

In the meantime, he's happy 
slapping the ball around in the 
shortest format, carrying his PSL 
form into the Blast. After a match- 
winning half-century against Essex, 
a few days later he again fell just 
short of that elusive ton, finishing 
unbeaten on 94 after knocking 
off the winning runs against 
Glamorgan, a fourth victory in five 
to begin Somerset's campaign. 

With lightning-fast hands, sweet 
timing and a no-holds-barred 
approach, Smeed perfectly fits the 
mould for England's white-ball 
set-up, and it appears only a matter 
of time before he graduates to 
international cricket. 

Ultimately that is likely to further 
hamper his aspirations to be an 
all-format player, but for the time 
being he's just enjoying the ride. 

“I’ve never thought too much 
about the end goal. It's just about 
the here and now, contributing in 
the games I’m playing in and seeing 
where that ends up. I’m young, I 
want to play everything І can, so 
my goal for the moment is to keep 
trying to make it in all formats and 
should that path narrow as I get 
older, then so be it." JH 
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SURREY 


COUNTY CRICKET CLUB 


Surrey 


NEXT MATCHES: Middx, T20 (H), 
June 17; Hants, T20 (A), June 19; 
Somerset, T20 (H), June 21; Sussex, 
T20 (A), June 23; Essex, T20 (A), June 
24; Kent, CC (H), June 26-29; Kent, 
T20 (H), July 1; Somerset, T20 (A), 
July 3, Yorks, CC (H), July 11-14 


Jacks of all 
trades 


ill Jacks speaks to 
Adam Oliver about 
his new role asa 
red-ball all-rounder, 
being compared to Moeen Ali by 
his coach Gareth Batty, and the 
“fearless” nature of the Blast. 


There’s a lot of confidence 
within the group. We're top of the 
Championship after six games and 
we've assembled a pretty strong 
squad. We've had a strong group 
the last few years but with England 
[call-ups] and Covid, we've had a 
lot of changes. We believe in our 
own abilities and hopefully we 
should be there or thereabouts 
come the end of the season. 


Ideally, Га like to be batting 
five or six [in the Championship 
team], because I know I'm a 
top-six batter. But l've got to 
score the runs to prove it. With 
how this team is set up, being a 
spinner who bats seven, eight, 
or nine is what I have to do to 
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get in. l've worked hard on my 
spin. I’ve learnt a lot about how 
to be economical and how to take 
wickets when it isn’t spinning. 


I didn’t just turn up in April and 
become the frontline spinner - it’s 
been something that I’ve been 
working on for the last four or 

five years. In the last two years, 
especially in T20 cricket, I’ve 

done a lot of bowling and that’s 
where it really started to kick in. 

A couple years ago, Batts [Gareth 
Batty, head coach] and Stewie [Alec 
Stewart, director of cricket] said if 

I work hard on it, | could become а 
red-ball spinner. Over the winter I 
did a lot more preparation for red 
ball than I’ve done before but I’ve 
considered myself an all-rounder 
for the last two years. 


It’s obviously a great compliment 
[to be compared to Moeen Ali by 
Batty]. He’s a brilliant cricketer 

so if I can emulate him with the 
bat and the ball, Га be happy. 

l've got to try and work on my 
red-ball average as it's on the 

high side, and l've only taken 

13 Championship wickets this 


season. Batts is obviously being 
very nice to me [by making the 
comparison] and talking long 
term. There is a lot of work to do 
before I can reach that point. He's 
helped me hugely and if it wasn't 
for him my white-ball bowling 
wouldn't be near where it is now. 
He's given me confidence. 


The Blast is a really good 
competition. One thing you see 

in England more than anywhere 
else is that batters are fearless. It 
doesn't matter if it’s the first ball, 
it’s just how everyone plays. And 

it creates some really exciting and 
high-scoring games. In T20 cricket 
I know my role in the team is 
getting us off to a good start, which 
Гуе done well in the last two years. 


There is always stuff you 

can learn from other people, 
especially from a guy like Kieron 
Pollard who's done it for 10-plus 
years all around the world. He's 
one of the kings of the IPL, and 
he just hits everything that's in 
his zone. He stays so calm at the 
crease and as a team we'll be 
looking to learn from that. 
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ABOVE: Jacks 
helped Surrey to 
four straight wins 
toopen their Blast 
campaign 


Sussex 


NEXT MATCHES: Essex, T20 (A), 
June 17; Glam, T20 (A), June 19; 
Surrey, T20 (H), June 23; Kent, T20 
(A), June 24; Derby, CC (H), June 26- 
29; Essex, T20 (H), July 1; Hants, T20 
(H), July 3; Leics, CC (H), July 11-14 


Jim Parks, 
1931-2022 


im Parks, the legend of Sussex 
cricket who died aged 90 last 
month, was an unsuspecting 
revolutionary. Until the 
moment one afternoon in 
1958 when he donned the gloves 
for Robin Marlar's forward-thinking 
Sussex side at the fag-end of a dead 
match and was so good that Marlar 
offered him the full-time job, he'd 
been a more than capable batter 
- one who'd received his first Test 
cap in 1954 - who also happened 
to bowl a bit. After that, he came 
to be seen as perhaps the first true 
keeper-bat, a trailblazer for much 
that would follow, from Alan Knott 
to Alec Stewart and (in theory) Jos 
Buttler, as valued for his expressive 
run-making as for the sturdy work 
he would become known for 
behind the stumps. 

The 1959 season, his first as 
full-time keeper, was a triumph. 
He claimed 93 victims, made 2,313 
runs at an average over 50 and hit 
the season's fastest hundred in 
just 61 minutes. Thereafter, and for 
much of the Sixties, he was a 
feature of the Test side. 

In his second Test appearance, as 
a late replacement for an injury- 


ravaged side at Trinidad in 1960, he 
made what would be the first of two 
Test hundreds spread across 46 
matches. As a natural strokemaker 
Parks wasn’t overburdened by 
steeliness, but he was always 
watchable and entirely beloved by 
the Sussex faithful, who saw in the 
Haywards Heath boy, the boy of 
Jim Snr - who too had played for 
Sussex and once for England - a 
natural-born son of the soil. 

In all Jim Jnr played 563 matches 
for the club, making over 29,000 
runs with 42 hundreds and 175 
fifties, taking 871 catches and 
effecting 64 stumpings. He finished 
up his career in the early Seventies 
with his friend Brian Close at 
Somerset, but at heart he was a 
Sussex man. The Parks lineage was 
continued with Jim’s son Bobby, 
who became an excellent keeper, 
predominantly at Hampshire, 
through the Eighties. 

Chris Adams, the former Sussex 
captain, told WCM: "When I think 
of Sussex as a county cricket club, 
four names jump out and slap me 
in the face: Ted Dexter, Tony Greig, 
John Snow and Jim Parks. If you 
went to a Sussex members' forum 
and a few thousands members 
were in the room and you asked 
who is the greatest wicketkeeper 
Sussex has ever had, there would 
be a really strong vote for Jim Parks. 
And that is testament to him as a 
bloke, as much as Jim the cricketer. 
He was everything Sussex. I don't 
think there's a position he didn't 
hold at the club. He did it all. 

"That's endeared him 
to supporters both 
during and after his 
career." PW 
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Warwickshire 


NEXT MATCHES: Notts, T20 (A), 
June 17; Derby, T20 (H), June 19; 
Northants, T20 (A), June 22; Worcs, 
T20 (Н), June 24; Northants, CC (A), 
June 26-29; Yorks, T20 (A), July 1; 
Lancs, T20 (A), July 3; Hants, CC (A), 
July 11-14 


Hain falls 
through the 
cracks 


am Hain occupies a 
curious place in English 
cricket. A player who built 
his reputation against 
the red ball, hitting four centuries 
in his debut season at the age 
of 19, his calling card now is his 
extraordinary 50-over record, a 
format in which he boasts a better 
average (59.78) than anyone in the 
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history of the game who's batted 50 
times or more. 

And yet, when England 
announced their ODI squad to tour 
the Netherlands fora three-match 
series in June, it came as no great 
surprise that Hain wasn’t included 
in the 14-strong party, despite 
the unavailability of Joe Root 
and Ben Stokes due to their Test 
commitments. 

Hain, who was born in Hong 
Kong to English parents but raised 
in Australia, had previously been 
overlooked when a second-string 
squad was hastily assembled for 
last summer’s ODI series against 
Pakistan after Covid forced the 
withdrawal of the entire first team. 

It’s been suggested he doesn't 
fit the profile that Eoin Morgan 
is looking for from his top-order 
bludgeoners, and it’s true that Hain 
doesn’t possess the brute force of 
Jason Roy or Jonny Bairstow. But 
he’s certainly no slouch. His List-A 
strike rate of 86 is slightly higher 
than Root’s, and the Netherlands 
series would have been an 
opportunity to trial the 26-year-old 
as a potential long-term successor 
in the anchor role at N?3. 

It’s not helped Hain’s cause that 
the introduction of The Hundred 
(in which he will represent Welsh 
Fire this summer) has meant that 
the best white-ball players in this 
country no longer play the 50- 
over format. Not since May 2019 
- when Hain hit a match-winning 
84* against a Lancashire attack 
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featuring Jimmy Anderson, Saqib 
Mahmood and Matt Parkinson - 
has he made a List-A appearance, 
and while he is an accomplished 
T20 player, as evidenced by a 
32-ball 62* versus Northants to 
begin this summer’s Blast, his 
power-hitting isn’t as obviously 
eye-catching as some of his rivals. 
His ability to dictate the tempo 
of an innings - such a vital asset 
in 50-over cricket - often slips 
beneath the radar in the cut and 
thrust of T20. 

When considering Hain’s England 
prospects, we may have come full 
circle, back to that breakthrough 
year of 2014 when he looked a 
Test player in the making. He has 
insisted that he is just as effective 
against red ball as white, and after 
a couple of lean seasons he is 
beginning to mount a solid case for 
Test selection. 

Following a quietly impressive 
2021 in which he passed 50 on 
eight occasions but made only 
one century, he's notched two 
Championship tons already 
this summer including an 
epic double-hundred against 
Northants in which he occupied 
the crease for almost 11 hours. 
After six matches he averaged 81, 
with only Kent's Ben Compton 
having faced more deliveries. 

Ensconced at №4 for 
Warwickshire, his temperament 
and technique mark him out as a 
genuine contender to move up a 
position in the Test arena - just as 
his coach and mentor Jonathan 
Trott did so successfully. Should 
Ollie Pope fail to pass his audition 
at first drop this summer, Hain will 
be among the strongest contenders 
to step in. JH 


SNAPPED UP: Warwickshire 
have awarded a three-year 
contract to Che Simmons, a 
Barbados-born fast bowler 
recommended to the county by 
Ottis Gibson. The 18-year-old has 
been identified by Paul Farbrace, 
the club's director of cricket, as a 
future England international. 


65.75 


Haynes' 
Championship 
average in 2022 
from six games 


158 


His T20 strike 
rate after six 
games this 
season 


49.3 


His career 
List-A average 
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Worcestershire 


NEXT MATCHES: Leics, T20 

(A), June 17; Northants, T20 (H), 
June 18; Yorks, T20 (H), June 23; 
Birmingham, T20 (A), June 24; 
Glam, CC (H), June 26-29; Lancs, 
T20 (Н), July 1; Notts, T20 (Н), July 3; 
Middx, CC (A), July 11-14 


Haynes makes 
his mark 


nly one Worcestershire 
cricketer this century, 
the fast bowler Kabir Ali, 
has come up through 
the club's youth ranks to play a Test 
match for England. And with due 
respect to the keeper-bat Steven 
Davies, not since Vikram Solanki, 
who played 54 white-ball games 


for his country between 2000 and 
2007, has the club produced an 
outright batter for the national team. 

While it may be premature to 
wonder if Jack Haynes will one day 
break the cycle, it's nonetheless 
a question that observers at New 
Road have begun to ponder. The 
21-year-old has already made 
three consecutive Championship 
hundreds this summer and posted 
a brace of unignorably brilliant 
T20 fifties, the second of which, a 
24-ball 53*, set up victory against 
Birmingham Bears. 

After the derby game, his captain 
Brett D'Oliveira caught the mood of 
everyone at the club. "Jack played 
a special knock. What stands out 
about him is his tremendous 
maturity. I’m sure he will achieve 
everything he wants to achieve." 

The son of former Worcestershire 
all-rounder Gavin, Haynes joined the 
club aged nine, moving through the 
levels to play for England under 19s 
and making his List-A debut aged 
17. A first-class debut duly followed 
in 2019, and this term he has 
found that elusive balance to make 
significant runs across all formats. 

“Гуе been working very hard 
technically but also tactically,” he 
tells WCM. “Mental shifts, being a 
bit more patient, working out how 1 
want to play, and finding the tempo 
that suits my game. 

"It's about trusting my game to bat 
fora long period of time. [Early on] 

I was guilty of trying to score too 


quickly, to get there too soon. So for 
me it’s about playing the next ball 
and not worrying about where I am 
at the end of the session or the day. 

“For the first two years I found 
that very tricky. But getting that first 
[Championship hundred], getting 
that monkey off your back, and then 
after it happened again, and then 
again, I started to think, ‘ОК, I can 
do this now’.” 

Those hundreds were marked by 
tell-tale touches of class: particularly 
a series of checked back-foot 
punches through the off-side. He 
says he likes to play off the back 
foot, cutting and pulling, “putting 
the pressure back on the bowler”. 
Like many young players, his issues 
revolve around having a surfeit of 
shots, rather than too few. 

His father, who played over 200 
matches for the club, has been the 
central influence on his career. "Dad 
played for Worcester for 10 years so 
І suppose it was in the blood. I grew 
up living and breathing cricket, me 
and my brother [Josh, who played 
for Worcestershire Second XI] grew 
up around the game. My upbringing 
was heavily based around cricket." 

Did his father lean on him to take 
the same path? “I wouldn't say he 
pushed me down the road. He'd 
always say that if І wanted to go 
and do it, l'd have to do it myself. 
But I just love the game. It's always 
been my passion, which must have 
rubbed off from him to me.” 

Haynes is in that sweet spot where 
nothing feels out of reach, but he 
acknowledges that the demands 
of modern cricket can be hard to 
balance. With that in mind, he 
knows where his heart lies. "With 
the red ball, | would say. I prefer to 
watch Test cricket. You still get 
goosepimples just watching it. 

I'd love to represent England in a 
Test match, that's the pinnacle of 
the sport." 

And a decade from now, given the 
choice of 60 Tests for12 hundreds 
or four IPLs and a few million in 
the bank? "Oh, it's got to be the 
first one," he says without pause. 
"Absolutely." PW 


THE YORKSHIRE 
COUNTY CRICKET CLUB 


Yorkshire 


NEXT MATCHES: Durham, T20 
(A), June 17; Derby, T20 (A), June 18; 
Worcs, T20 (A), June 23; Northants, 
T20 (A), June 24; Birmingham, T20 
(H), July 1; Leics, T20 (A), July 3; 
Surrey, CC (H), July 11-14 


Vikings denied 
in Old Trafiord 
thriller 


orkshire versus 
Lancashire is the Blast's 
most hotly anticipated 
fixture, attracting sell-out 
crowds and consistently producing 
memorable matches. 
Supporters were treated to 
two classics last summer, Lockie 
Ferguson's hat-trick sealing a 
nine-run victory for the Vikings at 
Headingley before Lancs exacted 
their revenge with a four-wicket 
win on home soil, and their 
first T20 encounter of the 
season lived up to its 
pre-match billing from 
David Lloyd as the 
"best game in the 
world". 

Yorkshire 
arrived at 

Old Trafford 
on May 
27 full of 
confidence 
having 


BELOW: Tom 
Kohler-Cadmore 
inaction against 
Lancashire 


THE COUNTY FILES 


defeated Worcestershire by seven 
wickets in their first match of the 
campaign but Lightning were fast 
out of the traps, Phil Salt making 

a half-century before a cameo 
from the big-hitting Tim David (35) 
propelled the hosts to 183-7. 

At 56-3 in reply, Yorkshire, 
chasing a first T20 win at Old 
Trafford since 2014, looked sunk 
but a game-changing 115-run 
partnership between Harry Brook 
and Tom Kohler-Cadmore set up a 
nail-biting finish. 

When Kohler-Cadmore was run 
out for 67 from the final ball of 
the penultimate over, the Vikings 
required 13 from the last. A Shadab 
Khan boundary and no-ball from 
Richard Gleeson appeared to 
settle the matter, leaving Yorkshire 
needing just a single from the 
final ball, but the veteran quick 
produced a peach of a delivery 
to trap Brook lbw and square the 
match - the third tie between the 
sides in 33 T20 games. 

Brook, who had received his 
maiden Test call-up a week earlier, 
trudged off having hit 72 from 48 
balls, so nearly securing a famous 
win for the travelling supporters. 

“It always feels like one that's 
got away when you need one off 
one ball at the end,” said Kohler- 
Cadmore, *but it was just a great 
game of cricket. It ebbed and 
flowed and both sides played some 
amazing cricket. In the end, a draw 
is probably a fair result." 

With a powerful batting line-up 
and varied bowling attack, on paper 
Yorkshire should be among the 
tournament favourites, but defeats 
to Leicestershire and Derbyshire 
in their next two matches 
demonstrated their inconsistency 
in the format. 

A commanding victory over 
Durham in their following 
fixture, inspired by a sensational 
33-ball 77 from Adam Lyth, 
was a better representation of 
their ability and White Rose 
supporters will still be hoping 
this is the year when their team 
finally lift the T20 trophy. JR 25 
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Words James Wallace 


he alternative compendium of cricket 


+ 
2 


9 
Road TEC. 
A term used to describe the flattest of wickets — 22 yards so 
benign that they should have white lines running down the 
middle. The prize for Test cricket’s ultimate road must surely 
go to the pitch used in the 1939 ‘Timeless Test’ between 
South Africa and England. The Durban track was so custard- 
coloured and brick-like that it may as well have had Dorothy 
and Toto prancing around the popping crease. Instead, it 
provided the platform for England and South Africa to chalk 
up 1,981 runs between them, the most ever scored in a 
single Test. Spare a thought for Eric Rowan of South Africa. 
While teammates and opponents made hay over the course 
of 11 (ELEVEN!) days, with six players posting centuries, 
the South African No.3 was left to chew the cud on a 
disappointing match return of 33 and O. Is there anything 
worse than getting out early and then having to sit and 
watch your teammates rack up the runs on a road? | guess 
standing in the field for the best part of a week to watch the 
opposition do the same is almost as bad... 


Reverse sweep 


< Now a common feature of any top-drawer batter's arsenal, 


it's funny to think the stroke was so groundbreaking when 
it first came along. It's a sweep bb... but the other way?! 
Whatever next... Despite its ubiquity these days, to perish 
to a failed reverse sweep is still seen as a frivolous way 

to get out, no matter what level of cricket is being played. 
Mike Gatting, who generally executed it well, will forever be 
associated with the shot in a negative sense having played 
it to his cost when England appeared on course for victory 
in the 1987 World Cup final. If the tidy-bearded batter had 
been dismissed playing a drive or even a regulation sweep 
to Allan Border's twiddly nonsense, then chances are no 
one would really remember. Peter May, England's chairman 
of selectors, was furious, having officially banned the team 
from playing the shot when lan Botham was dismissed 
while attempting it in a Test match. “I have thumbed 
through the MCC coaching manual and found that no such 
stroke exists," a befuddled May told reporters. 
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Roo000000000t 
The Yorkshireman had a battus mirabilis in 2021, scoring 
1708 Test runs. Only Mohammad Yousuf and Sir Viv have 
chalked up more in a calendar year. The batter formerly 
known as the England captain is still very much the 
prince of runmakin' for his country, making three figures 
six times last year, with each milestone duly met with the 
crowd chanting Rooooot in that mass Gregorian chant 
that they do. I’m sure he doesn't mind, but | sometimes 
feel sorry for Joe that his finest moments are met with 

a noise that sounds so much like booing. Anyone else? 
Maybe I'm just short of some pearls to clutch... 


‘Remember the name? 

England had set West Indies 156 to win the 2016 T20 World 
Cup final at Eden Gardens and they had the men in maroon 
on the ropes when they slipped to 11-3 in reply. A defiant 
fifty from Marlon Samuels just about kept West Indies in the 
hunt but by the time the match had hurtled to the final over 
they still needed 19 runs. The little-known Carlos Brathwaite 
then smoked Ben Stokes for four consecutive sizes to 
clinch the trophy, prompting lan Bishop to utter what has 
become one of the immortal lines of commentary. "Carlos 
Brathwaite... CARLOS BRATHWAITE!” You know the rest. 


Runner 

One of the most chaotic things 

that can happen in cricket is the 
summoning of a runner. Utter carnage. 
Suddenly intelligent beings are reduced 
to knuckle-dragging simpletons simply 
by the addition of an extra batter _ 

in the middle. Where do they v 
stand? Who does the calling? It's 

a scientific fact (probably) that 99.99 
per cent of the time a runner has been called 
for it ends in a calamitous run out and a bust up in 
the pavilion. Yes! NO! Where? Whaaa? @*$%*! m 


REVI EW 


A former England captain, a 
pioneering commentator and 
more recently a formidable 
and progressive figure 
in the boardroom, Clare 
Connor commands respect 


and has the necessary 
diplomacy skills for the job 
JO HARMAN 


Three writers give their view on who should be appointed the ECB’s next 
full-time chief executive following Tom Harrison’s resignation in May 


PHIL WALKER 
| WCM editor-in-chief 
| The former Surrey CEO 
Richard Gould narrowly 
- missed out to Tom Harrison 
last time round. Persuading him to turn his 
back on the Bristol City FC job and return 
to a game in dire need of clear-headed 
leadership would be a smart move. He 
would command respect as a long-standing 
administrator inside the game and out of it. 
He understands from acute experience the 


‘eccentricities’ of the ECB-county relationship. 


He has the game in his heart, having worked 
effectively at two very different hothouses, 
first at Taunton and then in south London. 
And crucially, he wouldn't shirk the big 
decisions, of which there would be many. In 
my own dealings with him | was often struck 
by his pragmatism and lack of sentiment. He 
seemed to love the game and care for its 
traditions without loving it to death. Still, as 

a Hundred sceptic, he might be a long shot, 
in which case | would like to see Will Brown, 
Gloucestershire’s amiable and progressive 
CEO, given a chance. He has turned that club 
into one of the most forward-thinking outfits 
around, cultivating a clear local identity and 
reconnecting with its public, something the 
ECB could do with a dose of right now. 


ELIZABETH 
AMMON 


Sports reporter at The Times 
Tim Bostock, currently 
chief executive at 
Durham, would be a wise choice to 

be the new ECB head honcho. At a 

time when the game is more divided 
than it has ever been, Bostock has the 
diplomacy апа pragmatism to bridge the 
divide between the governing body and 
the counties — as he has in recent years. 
He is well respected in both camps and 
has a very impressive track record both 
within the game — steering Durham 
through their most troubled years after 
the ECB bailout and resulting (harsh) 
sanctions in 2016 — and previously out 

in the real world where he was a senior 
executive at the National Australia Bank 
and then worked for the New South 
Wales government. English cricket is at a 
watershed moment, with the future of the 
domestic game at a crossroads. Bostock 
has both the commercial knowledge 
needed to keep the game financially 
viable, and the experience of running a 
county cricket club — something that has 
been sadly lacking in the ECB boardroom 
in recent times. 


JO HARMAN 


WCM magazine editor 

l'd have liked to see Wasim 
Khan given the role, his 
experience of administration in 
Nn cricket, at international level and in the 
charity sector (as CEO of Chane to Shine), not 
to mention his former career as a professional 
cricketer, giving him a broad and impressive 
CV. Unfortunately, that ship appears to have 
sailed, at least for the time being, with Khan 
appointed as the ICC’s general manager in 
April. Clare Connor, who was named the ECB’s 
interim CEO following Harrison’s departure, 
ticks a lot of the same boxes. A former England 
captain, a pioneering commentator and more 
recently a formidable and progressive figure 
in the boardroom, she commands respect 
both inside and outside the ECB and has the 
necessary diplomacy skills for the job. She 
would also ensure that women’s cricket is at 
the centre of the conversation rather than an 
afterthought — an absolute must given the 
rapid increase in women playing and watching 
the game in recent years. The fact that she 
would be an appointment from within — having 
overseen women's cricket at the ECB since 
2008 - is a potential sticking point, but that 
shouldn’t overshadow the qualities she would 
bring to the role. ш 
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We reserve the right to edit letters for length and clarity 


Es Mailbox p 


In association with Botham Wines, letter of the month receives a bottle of 
Botham 80 Series Cabernet Sauvignon - an extra special wine presented in a 


hand-embossed wooden case 


SIR IAN 


An alternative prize will be provided if the winner is aged under 18, or if requested 


Get well soon, Jofra 


The news of Jofra Archer’s season-ending 
injury comes as a huge blow to England, 
and to all supporters of the game of cricket. 
In full flow he is a wonderful sight and | only 
hope we get many more opportunities to 
see him play at international level. 

It's funny (or perhaps not so funny) to think 
of the criticism he received early in his Test 
career from some quarters. After a handful 
of matches he was still finding his way but 
people were too impatient and critical. The 
effect on Archer's confidence was visible. 
Now it feels very much a case of not knowing 
what you've got until it’s gone. England's Test 
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team is crying out for a bowler of genuine 
pace with all the quicks now nursing injuries. 

On that subject, the number of back injuries 
being suffered by our bowlers is a cause for 
real concern. Fast bowlers have always picked 
up injuries, of course. But the regularity with 
which England's are going down is troubling. 
l've read competing theories about why 
this might be the case and it's difficult to 
understand why exactly, but | hope it's 
something the ECB are looking into as a 
matter of urgency. 


Max Finch 


(ufo 


WINES 


‘What universe is Gayle on?’ 


Chris Gayle has delighted the cricket world 
with his batting skills, but he does not help 
himself at times. 

This was borne out in his interview with 
James Wallace (‘Head to Head’, WCM56). One 
can only admire Gayle’s fortitude in coming 
back from a heart operation in 2005 — not 
telling his parents about it so they would not 
worry also demonstrated thoughtfulness. 

However, the interview went wrong 
after that. By acknowledging he adopts an 
attitude of doing what he wants with his life 
and effectively disregarding other people, 
Gayle demonstrated his flaws. 

This was illustrated when he bullied Channel 
Ten’s Mel McLaughlin in that infamous 2016 
interview. References to him having a drink 
with her and “don’t blush baby” were sexist 
and disgraceful. The criticism would have 
been as severe if it was a white cricketer. For 
him to claim he was criticised because he is a 
successful black man is nonsense. There are 
many instances of racism within cricket, but 
this was not one of them. 

When Wallace asked Gayle if he regretted 
his conduct, he said he was born in 2017 
and denied any knowledge of McLaughlin. 
What universe is he on? 

Gayle’s request for cash left the reader 
puzzled. Was he joking? He did 

not come out of the interview 
well and needs to get rid of his 
persecution complex. If | was 
the boss of a cricket broadcast, | 
would not want Gayle anywhere near 
the production. For all his technical 
insights, | could not trust him. For 
any future paid role in cricket, he 
will have to go into coaching. 


David Rimmer 
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Crossing the line 


| know that cricket is neck-deep 
in long-overdue self-examination 
at the minute, but some of the 
eaders contributing to Mailbox 
are overstepping the line. The 
iberal use of ‘white’, middle-class’ 
and ‘men’ as obvious pejoratives 
is misguided and wrong. No one 
with any grip on reality denies that 
there are serious social and racial 
problems within the game (as 
there are in most sports), but this 
egregious virtue-signalling is far 
from helpful. 

The anti-England element to the 
last 12 to 18 months of Mailbox 
also feels well beyond any sort 
of acceptable saturation point. 

It is one thing to point out flaws 
with requisite ideas for solutions 
but quite another to laughably 
assert patently biased nonsense 
(for example, has Chris Natural 
(WCM55) ever seen Australia, 
Pakistan or India play? The pathetic 
vocal histrionics of Rishabh Pant 
make any match he is involved in 
virtually unwatchable.) 

A little more balance please. 


Mark Wesson 


Is the Blast being set up 
to fail? 


When The Hundred was launched, the 
ECB were at pains to insist this did not 
spell the end of the Blast. | was hugely 
sceptical of this claim at the time, and 
I’m even more so now. 

Looking at the Blast schedule 
this summer, | have to wonder if the 
competition is being set up to fail. 
When counties are hosting three 
games in the space of a week in late 
May/early June (in the middle of a 
cost-of-living crisis), how on earth are 
they expected to fill their grounds? 
Meanwhile, The Hundred gets the 
prime spot in mid-summer, a huge 
advertising budget and games shown 
live on television pretty much every 
night through the tournament. 

We all know how this one turns out. 
The inevitably half-empty grounds 
in the Blast are eventually used as 
justification to can the tournament, 
giving The Hundred a clear run, and 
potentially spelling the end for a 
handful of counties. It might not happen 
next summer, or even the summer after 
that, but the conclusion to this charade 
is depressingly predictable. 


Stephen Williams 


Age should be 
no barrier 


Can someone explain to me why 
Dawid Malan was seemingly not 
in consideration for England’s 
first Test squad of the summer? 
Alongside Root, he was the only 
batsman who had the quality to 
take on Australia over the winter, 
and now he finds himself on the 
scrapheap, despite scoring stacks 
of runs for Yorkshire this season. 
| can only assume it’s because 
he’s 34 and therefore doesn’t 
fit the theme of a ‘reset’. If 
that’s the case, it’s ridiculous 
reasoning. There are numerous 
batsmen who have excelled in 
Test cricket in their mid-30s 
and l'd back Malan over 
several of the players 
who were picked to 
play New Zealand. 


LEFT: Dawid Malan 
averages 67.50 in 
first-class cricket 
for Yorkshire but is 
out of favour with 
England 


CONTACT US AT 


Wisden Cricket Monthly, 


David Lewis 


The Kia Oval, London, 
SEM SSS 


editorial@wisden.com 
@WisdenCricket 
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THEARE 
& JOY OF 
WLING 


James Anderson 


Having feared that his Test career could be over, England’s greatest ever bowler 
made a triumphant return at Lord’s. He spoke candidly to Felix White before 
and after that match about a challenging few months, the unadulterated 
pleasure he still gets from bowling, and a fresh start under new leadership 


THEART 
> OY OF 


FELIX 
WHITE 


Musician, author 
and co-host of 
the Tailenders 
podcast 

О @felixwhite 


WLING 


Lord's Cricket Ground, London 
Tuesday, May 31, 2022 


t's two days before the first Test of the English 
summer. The England squad have been in 
the nets, moving to the indoor school due to 
rain. Across the wide expanse of sloped green, 
a handful of players shuttle back to the 
pavilion, bags on backs, light-blue tracksuits 
on, walking past the covered pitch. Two of them are 
the new captain and coach, Ben Stokes and Brendon 
McCullum. They cut oddly anonymous figures off in 
the distance. For some reason Lord's looms largest 
when empty, making miniscule even men that have 
their own chapter in its story. 

Jimmy Anderson is not in his training gear. He's 
already changed into a green jacket and black jeans 
and is looking across the outfield from the media 
centre at the surface he will be spending much of the 
next week on. He settles in gentle appreciation of the 
place as the two new senior figures, whose first move 
had been to reinstate him as attack leader, disappear 
into the pavilion. 

He is in noticeably light mood. What does the wicket 
look like? He shrugs and deadpans, "Like a wicket". 
How was the net? He has just spent 20 minutes 
batting, “which was probably 20 minutes more than 
necessary". The things that keep him up at night, he 
says, are not the build-up to a Test match. They are 
small, awkward social interactions. A misplaced hug, 
a fist inside a handshake, confusion between a kiss 
on each cheek or one. You also sense the other thing 
that may have given him sleepless nights over the last 
few months has been not playing for England. 

Leading the attack in a Test match, as he has done 
in almost every English summer for two decades, is 
no cause for fretting. Things are exactly as they are 
meant to be. 


Ten years ago, Andy Flower rested you against the 
West Indies, with the thinking being that ‘Jimmy 
isn't going to be around forever’. Has the question 
of when you're going to retire become draining? 
Well, it's true that the question I get asked the most 
is how much longer. However much I get asked, I 
can't give anyone another answer than | don't know. 
I'm going to be turning 40 this year, and the last five 
years of my career have been my best. If my body 
feels good, I’m still bowling to a standard that I set 
myself, and the team wants and needs me, then why 
does the number next to your name have to be a 
factor in that? 

I wonder sometimes whether l'm oversensitive to it, 
but it feels like people are obsessed with age in sport. 
I was watching Liverpool during the Champions 
League final. Without fail they will mention that 
James Milner is 36. They'll say, 'Oh it's a good shift 
from a 36-year-old’. It gets to me sometimes. Why 
does it matter if he's 36? Ryan Giggs was playing in 
the Premier League at 40. Alec Stewart was 40 when 
he retired. You shouldn't just get rid of someone 
because they've reached a number that bears no 
consequence to anything in the game. [He pauses] 

I don't even know if that was your question. l've just 
gone off on a proper rant there, haven't I. 


Being left out of the squad which toured the 
Caribbean must have been a difficult thing to 
accept. You didn't talk too much publicly about it. 
Did you watch the series? 

Not really. I wasn't deliberately avoiding it. It was 
just, between doing the school run and training, I 
didn't really get around to it. I tried to watch Saqib 
[Mahmood] bowl, just because I knew we'd be joining 
back up at Lancs at some point and | wanted to see if 
I could help in any way. That was about the extent of 
it though. 


Were you bowling while the tour was going on? 

I was, yeah. My immediate response was to prove that 
I can still play at the highest level. I just knew I wasn't 
done yet. 


When you played county cricket this summer, 
unsure whether you would be recalled by England, 
did anything take you by surprise about your 
bowling? 

I don't think anything's changed, but I have bowled 
more bouncers, which surprised even me. I’ve not 
bowled a bouncer for over 10 years. These balls we've 
been playing with haven't been great - they've not 
swung at all - and it has only reversed a little bit after 
60 overs, so І was just trying to find different ways 

of taking wickets. In each game I played so far, I’ve 
bowled at least one spell of bouncers, which I don't 
think anyone had been anticipating. 


It creates a feeling inside that I don’t think I could get anywhere 
else in the world - knowing there's a chance I'll be bowling the first 
ball in the Lord's Test with the hum oí the crowd on a Thursday 
morning. It’s something that Pll never be able to recreate 


Didn't you hit someone on the head? 
I hit a couple of people in the head, yeah. I’ve actually 
taken four wickets with the short ball already. 


How did that feel? 

I feel more for the batter actually, getting bounced 
out by a 40-year-old. I haven't done it for the last few 
years as it takes a lot out of the body and, honestly, I 
didn't think I was quick enough. But when someone 
is running in bowling constantly at your head, no 
matter what pace, it's not pleasant. I can tell you that 
from experience. 


Do you think being left out by England may have 
led to you bowling more aggressively? 

Maybe, on a subconscious level, but it was more 
because at Lancashire we've probably not had the 
bowling attack that provides that aspect. In the 
England team, there's always someone who does the 
short stuff. But with Lancs this year, there's not been 


anyone that stands out as being able to do that. I just 
thought, ‘Well, ГЇ give it a go’. If l'm bowling on a flat 
wicket with a ball that's like an orange, then I need to 
try and find another way. 


You say the balls are like oranges. The word 
around the counties is that the Dukes balls this 
summer haven't had pronounced seams? 

It's not really the seam. It's more that the quarter seam 
- down the side of the ball - has been coming apart, 

so you can almost see the inner workings of the ball. 
"They've tended to come apart easily and then go really 
soft. They haven't really stayed round either. If the ball 
isn't round, it's less likely to swing. You can't swing a 
Rubik's cube. 


Ottis Gibson [former England bowling coach] 
recently described you as the artist and Stuart 
Broad as the scientist. Having known you a while 
now, I’m often struck by how interested you are in 


ABOVE: Anderson 
lines up for his 
170th Test match; 
only Sachin 
Tendulkar has 
played more 


LEFT: Broad 


and Anderson: 
scientist and artist 
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how things work. Do you think there’s a technical, 
scientific side to your personality which makes you 
bowl like you do? 

Hundred per cent, that’s what I feel like. I love to find 
out how things work. For example, I’m fascinated with 
your loop pedal. When we go on tour with Tailenders, 

I feel like I need to know how you get the sounds and 
what they do. I like to try and get my head round how 
things work, cricket or otherwise. 


I wonder if that’s been part of your longevity, 

that you have such a strong understanding of 

the *machinery' of your skill? Some artists or 
musicians produce something and feel it’s like it's 
fallen out of the sky, which can be quite difficult to 
keep repeating because you just don’t know where 
it comes from in the first place. 

I'm definitely not that as a bowler. There are bowlers 
like that, who just turn up and rely on flashes of 
inspiration. | need to know that I’ve done all the work 
in the nets, playing around with the seam position, 
and that I’ve got enough options I can fall back on 
when I get to the game. That’s the technical side of 

it, trying to make sure I’ve got that absolutely nailed 
down so that | can perform more consistently. 

I think what Ottis is getting at with Stuart is that he 
is really into stats. He'll get to Lord's in June, and he'll 
know the average first-innings score at that exact time 
of year there. He'll know stuff like the grounds with the 
highest percentage of wickets for seamers, and he's 
constantly assessing things like, "Catches tend to go 
to third slip here, so we need a third slip throughout 
the game". 


Whereas you wouldn't think about that? 

I guess I haven't needed to because Stuart does it. 
He doesn't do it for me exactly, but he'll tell me every 
bit of information he's got. My formula has just been 
to try to assess the conditions at the time. Did it rain 
yesterday? Is there moisture in the ground? Is the 
atmosphere conducive to swing? Then trying to set 
fields to that plan. I think that's why the partnership 
has worked so well. We're a bit different in our 


preparation and in our thought processes. It balances 
itself out as a dynamic. 

I've always felt like the fact that we're slightly 
different bowlers has helped. He's gone through 
periods of his career being the enforcer and looking 
to bowl bouncers, and over time he's developed. He's 
a very skilful bowler now - he can swing the ball still, 
pitch it up when he needs to. It feels like people have 
been trying to split us up fora while, which for me 
feels like absolute madness, because we've taken I 
don't know how many wickets playing in the same 
team together. | could understand it if one of us 
couldn't get into the strongest team. But if the two of 
us are in the strongest four seamers in the country, 
surely you just want to pick your strongest team. 


People talk about the feeling of success being very 
fleeting at the top level, as you're on to chasing 

the next thing before you can appreciate it. Do you 
identify with that? 

I think it’s always been different for me. There are so 
many little wins. Every time I take a wicket, or even 
every time I beat the bat or create a chance, is a win for 
me. There are so many of those moments throughout 
the day that сап choose to be satisfying. 


You said to me a while ago that when you retire 
you'll probably still bowl, just to see it swing, 
because it's such a good feeling. Do you still feel 
like that? 

Definitely. I still get a buzz out of bowling good balls 
and taking wickets. | can't believe that | ever won't. I 
still get excited by doing it every day. I’ve been looking 
forward to meeting up with England today ever since 

I got the call saying I was back in - | just wanted to get 
straight in the nets, back to trying to get people out. 


Do you feel extra nervousness or excitement ahead 
of the Lord's Test? 
I think there will be a bit more expectation due to 
the reaction to what happened in the winter. | know 
something will be expected of me. But to be honest, 
I'm just happy to be back in the squad. I feel when 
something like that gets taken away from you, then it 
just makes you hungry to be back in the team and to 
perform well. It’s made me realise how quickly things 
can get taken away. I’m trying to enjoy every moment. 
When you step on the ground at Lord's for that first Test 
of the summer, it's always incredibly special. It creates a 
feeling inside that I don't think I could get anywhere else 
in the world - knowing there's a chance I'll be bowling 
the first ball in the Lord's Test with the hum of the crowd 
on a Thursday morning. It does give you a nervous 
energy or a buzz or butterflies that you don't experience 
anywhere else. That's something lIl miss, definitely. 
Those first-morning nerves. It's something that I'll never 
be able to recreate anywhere else. 


Thursday, June 2 

11.00am 

New Zealand 0-0 

New Zealand win the toss and bat first. As if it was 
always meant to be, Jimmy Anderson will bowl the 

first ball. He approaches the crease and delivers as he 
always has - a tucked jump in the load, wrist-banded 
arm showing the ball in an upright seam position to the 
batter for a fraction of a second, before unwinding and 
delivering. It's on a length, outside the left-hander's off 
stump. Tom Latham offers a defensive shot, covering his 
stumps. It moves a fraction, just past the outside edge 
and into the gloves of Ben Foakes. There is a wide grin 
from Jimmy, different from the game face we are used 
to, then a look to Joe Root at first slip, who is already 
grinning back. Then one at Ben Stokes. He is grinning 
too. This is going to be fun. 

Twenty minutes later, Anderson has bowled four overs 
without conceding a run, and taken two wickets. Stuart 
Broad has one too, and in that half an hour all the 
discussion about their places in the side has disappeared. 


13.40pm 

New Zealand 45-6 

Anderson begins after lunch. With Kyle Jamieson 
expecting the ball on a good length, he goes short and at 
his body. Then again. And again. Jamieson can't resist 
and pulls the third delivery high into the sky, straight 
into the hands of debutant Matthew Potts at fine-leg. 


Friday, June 3 

14.40pm 

New Zealand 67-4, leading by 58 

With England only taking a nine-run lead on first innings, 
the game is in the balance. After the hosts make early 
inroads, New Zealand are digging in. Anderson's first ball 
of a new over leaves Tom Blundell rooted to the crease, 
offering a half shot as it passes his outside edge. He glances 
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at the batter for a second, no smile anymore, and walks ABOVE: Ben 
back to his mark. A few overs later, he is wicketless in the Stokes set 
spell but bowling tightly. As Blundell fends the ball into the fields which 


leg-side and takes a single, Anderson mutters something to 
Daryl Mitchell at the non-striker's end, who then has the 
audacity to twice try and hit the ball back over his head 

- unsuccessfully. Jimmy gestures to the umpire, as if he's 
missed a new law in the game that states people are not 
allowed to do that to him. 


encouraged his 
bowlers to attack 


Saturday, June 4 

11.49am 

New Zealand 251-4, leading by 243 

After a rain delay, Anderson and Broad take the new 
ball on day three. They are charged - once again - with 
getting England out of a mess. Broad gets one to shape 
from slightly back of a length and has Mitchell caught 
behind for 108. Returning to his mark, he gestures to the 
crowd, winding his arms as if he has direct access to 

the volume control inside the ground. They respond. He 
strikes Colin de Grandhomme on the pads, bowler and 
slip cordon going up in unison. With Broad still pleading 
to the umpire, Ollie Pope picks up the ball and throws 
doun the stumps, with the batter short of his ground. 
Suddenly, New Zealand players are darting into the 
dressing room, rapidly padding up. Broad again gestures 
to the crowd at the top of his mark. His knees are 
exaggerated as he runs, pumping up and down. Jamieson 
has his off stump uprooted. Broad is away, both palms 
out, big tens for anyone in his path. 


12.10pm 

New Zealand 265-7, leading by 256 

Anderson responds to Broad, just as Broad responded 
to Anderson on that first morning. This time it's a 
wobble seam, hitting Blundell in front of the stumps. 
He's out for 96. Lord's celebrates. A little bit of art and a 
little bit of science. > 
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Monday, June 6 

It’s the day after England have won a Test for the 

first time in 10 attempts. Anderson is back at home, 
thinking about Trent Bridge already, after a match 
which had seen a series of ‘greatest hits’ performances 
from himself, Broad and Joe Root, who serenely steered 
England to victory on Sunday morning. 


Did you feel completely at ease after that first ball? 
Was the big grin just out of appreciation at being 
out there again? 

It was actually the fact that it moved, and also the way 
it carried through to the keeper. Lord’s is renowned for 
being a little bit slow, but the first few balls just zipped 
through to Foakesy. That’s part of what the smile was 
about. I’m at my happiest when it’s swinging. The 

first few balls are crucial to me for how that period, 
and potentially the game, is going to go. Once I saw it 
swinging, | was happy. 


To see you and Broad in tandem again, it felt like 
each spell from one of you inspired the other. We 
talked last week about his love of stats. Did he have 
any this week? 

Not really. The only random stat he pulled out all week 
was, ‘People are more afraid of public speaking than 
dying’. That can’t be true. 


How different was the atmosphere this week? Are 
you already getting an understanding of what a 
McCullum team feels like? 

I was going home in the evening genuinely looking 
forward to the next day. The biggest standout for me 
was when they were four down on day two, and the 
bowlers had bowled between 35 and 40 overs already 
in the game. We knew we had a good stint to go in the 
field the next day, and it’s easy to get into the mindset 
where you worry about it or feel a bit flat. He just said, 
“I'm so excited about this new ball tomorrow. I look 
around the room at the bowlers we've got, it’s going 
to be so good, it’s gonna be such good Test cricket”. 
Whereas Га usually go home feeling stiff and sore after 
we'd had a difficult day, I was actually sort of buzzing a 
bit, just really excited for what was to come. 


Had it not felt like that for a while? 

Yeah, I think that's just the sort of character that he 
is, bringing that sort of energy. Not everyone’s like 
that. І can't speak for everyone, but that really helped 
me and my mindset that evening. | went to bed firstly 
excited for the next day, and also really thinking 
about what I was going to do, thinking about plans, 
thinking about how I was going to bowl with the 
new ball and what fields | was going to set. It keeps 
you engaged in the game, rather than potentially 
dreading it. You can get caught up in Test cricket, 
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thinking why did we lose these wickets? Why are 
we struggling here? But, actually, it was nice to be 
allowed just to say, ‘That’s Test cricket, it happens, 
they’ve fought their way back into the game, they 
bowled pretty well’. As long as we were trying to be 
proactive with the bat, trying to score runs rather 
than just being sitting ducks, I think the coach and 
captain were happy with that. It’s looking at the 
positive side of things rather than always trying to 
dissect the negatives. 


What are your early impressions of a Ben Stokes- 
led dressing room? 

It seems like they're definitely going to encourage 
everyone to have some input. It feels like it's not 
going to just be the same voices talking all the time. 
They're really clear about how they want guys to 
play. They want people to go out there and take the 
aggressive option. You saw that with the fields that 
Ben set, particularly in the first innings. There were 
four slips in for most of the innings, if not all of it. 
That’s something that as bowlers we're going to have 
to get used to a little bit, because I can fall into a bit 
of a defensive mindset. I feel like my job has been to 
control the run rate and just go at two an over and 
create pressure that way. Whereas actually now we 
want to take wickets, so it's always looking for that 
positive option. Where am I going to take a wicket? 
What field do I need to be able to do that? 


Do you ever surprise yourselí, with the way you bowl? 
[He pauses] Not really. I'm just happy when I’m bowling. 2t 


MATT PARKINSON 
The long road to a Test debut 


Having become England's first ever concussion substitute in the win at 
Lord's, the Lancashire leg-spinner talks to Yas Rana about his manic first 
day as a Test cricketer, which started with him preparing for a trip to the 
Lake District and ended with him padding up to face Boult and Southee 


Matt Parkinson, England Test cricketer. How does 
that sound? 

A bit strange. It's probably not really sunk in just yet. 
This week's been a bit of a whirlwind. I was getting 
ready to have a nice Jubilee Thursday off, it wasn’t really 
on my radar. I’m just very pleased it went fairly well. 


What communication did you have with the 
England set-up in the lead-up to the match? 

I got a phone call from Keysy [Rob Key] - must have 
been three-and-a-half weeks ago now - saying, "You've 
not made the squad, you're a concussion replacement 
for Jack [Leach]” and that I wasn't in the [ODI] squad to 
go to Holland either. So yeah, it wasn’t a great phone 
call. When I saw Jack go down, I had a half-thought that 
І might get a call, but | wasn't sure whether they'd made 
a couple of the other boys concussion subs as well. 


How did you find out that you were needed? 

I was watching the game and | got a phone call from 
the team manager saying, "Can you come down to 
London?” At that stage, | thought it would just be 

as cover. I didn't know how badly Jack was hurt and 
that he'd been withdrawn. I’m not sure if many lads 
have rocked up for a Test debut in jogger shorts and a 
T-shirt before. Within a couple of hours I had my thigh 
pad on, ready to bat. 


It was reported you had people over for a barbecue 
when you found out? 

That got a bit exaggerated. I was planning to have a 
barbecue on the Sunday, but I was actually going to the 


Lake District on Thursday. The car was packed, ready to go. 


How was the drive down? 

"There's only so fast you can drive without breaking 
the land speed record and getting a speeding ticket, 
so I just tried to drive steady and not rush, and luckily 
there was no traffic. There was a bit of nerves and a bit 
of excitement. I was thinking Tve not bowled with а 
red ball for two-and-a-half weeks, shit’. Had I forgotten 
how to do it? But I just tried to chill out and relax. 


What was the mood like in the dressing room? 
For what was happening on the first day, if that was 


BELOW: 
Parkinson finally 
turns him arm 
over ina Test 
match 


county cricket we’d have been panicking and lads 
would’ve been throwing pads around and shitting 
themselves but it was very relaxed and | think that 
filtered into my bowling as well. | knew that I had 

the backing of the changing room and the lads were 
genuinely happy I was playing. Even Leachy, he was 
buzzing for me. It’s obviously not a great way to make 
your Test debut, being a concussion replacement for 
one of your closest mates, but he was brilliant with me 
the whole week, as were all the boys. 


Talk us through that on-drive, your first boundary 
in Test cricket... 

Yeah, that’s the only reason I accepted the call. It was 
nice that, wasn't it? It was nice to start with the bat 
actually, to get a feel for the crowd, what Test cricket is 
about, because when you're on the bench fora long 
time, you can probably take it for granted. You just 
think, 'Oh, another day of carrying drinks, and 
probably don't take in the atmosphere because 

there's no pressure on you to carry a drink. 


How did you feel you bowled? 

I thought it came out okay. I would've liked to 
have bowled better, but with the build-up and 
everything that went with it, if you'd offered 
me 1-47 off 15-and-a-half overs, I'd have 
probably taken it. Jimmy spoke nicely at the 
end of the game about me, and Pottsy, so | 
came off feeling fairly happy. It rounded off 

a decent three days. 


! 

А 
What was the mood like in the dressing ^ F 
room during the chase? ^, — 
The mood goes up when Stokesy bangs it. 
I actually didn’t watch that much - 
I'm not a great cricket watcher. 
I was sat on the floor with 
Jimmy and Leesy [Alex 
Lees] for most of the first 
part of our second innings. 
You really want the team to 
win, and you're heavily invested 
in that - it's a very different 
feeling being part of the team. #% 
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NORTHERN POWERHOUSES 


Harry Brook апа 
the heritage of 
Yorkshire batting 


With four Yorkshire-born batters in England’s first Test squad of the summer, 


including an uncapped 23-year-old who has built his reputation in the shorter format, 
Jo Harman explores the county’s proud tradition of run-making 


66 twas never raw, unprincipled or embryonic,” 
wrote Neville Cardus of Len Hutton’s 
batsmanship following the Yorkshire and 
England legend's retirement in 1955. “He 
batted grammatically from the start, choosing 
his strokes as carefully as a professor of logic 

his words." 

Cardus went on to describe the Pudsey-born right- 
hander as a “versatile and handsome strokeplayer", 
but someone who always played with a “blueprint in 
his mind". 

"Any artist or master of craft is an organism in an 
environment," he concluded. *He is very much what 
circumstances and atmosphere make of him." 

The ‘circumstances and atmosphere’ of Yorkshire 
have helped to make the county one of the game’s 
most fertile breeding grounds. 103 Test cricketers have 
been born in ‘God’s Own County’, of which 87 have 
represented England. Five of the England side which 
took the field at the MCG in 1877 for the first ever Test 
match hailed from Yorkshire; four of the 12 named in 
the first Test squad of this summer were born within a 
50-mile stretch from Keighley to Sheffield. 

That quartet - Joe Root, Jonny Bairstow, Alex Lees 
(born in Halifax but now playing for Durham) and 
the uncapped Harry Brook - are continuing a proud 
batting tradition which has fostered many of England's 
all-time greats, from Sutcliffe to Hutton to Boycott to 
Root himself. Among the 14 England batters with the 
highest Test average, five were born in Yorkshire. So 
what has driven this conveyor belt of talent stretching 
over more than a century? 

“Historically, it was the leagues, their competitive 
nature and the types of pitches," Geoffrey Boycott, 
scorer of 151 first-class hundreds, tells WCM. “We had 
more clubs than anywhere, and it was always highly 
competitive. Highly. No bloody friendlies, you played 
to win. Winning was everything. If you wanted to get to 
the top, you graduated there. 

“The vagaries of the pitches made a very rounded 
cricketer. Down south you'd get a lot more shot-making 
players, because they could have confidence in the 
surfaces. You couldn't get that quite so much up here, 
because we get quite a lot more rain than down south. 
You had to learn to play the swinging ball, the seaming 
ball, the spinning ball, on wet pitches and dry.” 

Boycott says the “erosion” of club cricket and 
the explosion of T20 has irreversibly shifted the 
landscape, arguing that the technical principles which 
defined Yorkshire batting "for nearly 140 years" have 
become less apparent. 

However, Michael Vaughan, who was born in 
Lancashire but learnt his game at Sheffield Collegiate 
CC, the same club as Root, and spent the entirety of 
his playing career at Yorkshire, believes common traits 
are still visible. “I think you need a bit of stubbornness 
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and most Yorkshire players who have come through 
have that, and that point-to-prove mentality. A little bit 
selfish - and there's nothing wrong that; you have to 
be selfish as a batter. 


"We're brought up in a system where it's not often 
that you get praise from a coach - you certainly didn't 
in my time. Even the supporters don't praise you that 
often. You can get 80 and play a bad shot and they'll be 
abusing you. That may hinder some people but maybe 
it helps a few others. 

"And I think the coaching [in Yorkshire] is still a little 
bit more geared towards red-ball cricket. That might 
have changed in the last few years but throughout my 
time and in the period afterwards it was all about red- 
ball cricket: your top hand, getting into line, getting 
a good stride in, getting close to the pitch of the ball, 
leaving well, giving yourself a chance - all the old- 
school adages that you hear many, many times. That 
was embedded in us as youngsters." 


REX 


arry Brook, a 23-year-old strokemaker 
from Keighley, is on the cusp of becoming 
Yorkshire-born England Test cricketer N°88 
- coincidentally the number he wears on his county 
jersey. A former England under-19 captain who 
honed his game at Sedbergh - a fee-paying school 
in Cumbria (to which he received a scholarship) that 
also produced Brook’s Yorkshire teammates George 
Hill and Matthew Revis - it was his white-ball exploits 
which brought him to wider attention last summer and 


led to his Т201 debut in January. But Martin Speight, 
the former Sussex cricketer who oversaw Brook’s 
development in his role as Sedbergh’s director of 
cricket, and who still serves as his personal coach, says 
the youngster’s set-up and technique are designed for 
red-ball cricket. 

“He knows exactly what he wants to do and where 
his balance should be at the end of his triggers, and 
because of that he makes really good decisions on what 
he plays, what he leaves, what he attacks,” says Speight. 
“And he plays the ball incredibly late. He’s always said 
he wants to play red-ball cricket. He’s not one of these 
guys that just wants to be a white-ball cricketer.” 

“For me, Test cricket is still the pinnacle,” confirmed 
Brook after receiving his first Test-call up in May. “I 
think that’s the best form of the game.” After a modest 
start to his first-class career, hitting four hundreds 
from 48 matches heading into this season, he has 
emphatically demonstrated his red-ball credentials, 
passing 50 eight times in nine knocks this summer, 
making three tons and averaging 140. 

Speight says that Brook’s rare talent was immediately 
obvious but admits that plenty of work was required 
in other areas to prepare him for the rigours of 
professional sport. 

“If they can play off their legs and they’re good against 
the short ball you know they’re a good player, but Harry 
was a little tubby fat kid who couldn't run. He'd be the 
first to admit that although technically he was very 
good, he didn't have the other bits around that which 
would enable him to get to where he wanted. 

“He was probably about 16 when the penny finally 
dropped. The headmaster called him in when he 
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He put £100 on Harry to play for 
England at 100/1 and collected his 
winnings last winter. Occasionally 
you can tell with players that they 

are just different to anyone else 

Martin Speight, director of 
cricket at Sedbergh School 


started lower sixth and said, ‘We know you're a good 
cricketer, but you've got to work hard and push 
yourself at everything you do’. He started working 
harder academically - not that he'd admit it - and 

he started getting fit. He would train five mornings 

a week, getting out of bed at half six to train for 

two hours, and he spent two hours a week with the 
athletics coach learning how to run. Everything 
probably stemmed from that point, when he realised 
there was more to it than just batting and bowling." 

Speight was so impressed with Brook's progress 
that he told Sedbergh's head of hockey that the 
teenager was destined to play for England. "He put 
£100 on him at 100/1 and collected his winnings 
last winter. Occasionally you can tell with players 
that they are just different to anyone else. Others 
are good, and you can say they've got a chance, but 
with Harry you knew he was going to get somewhere 
close. And if you ask anyone who knows him, I’m sure 
they'll tell you the same." 

It's a sign of the times that Michael Vaughan pinpoints 
the century Brook made for Lahore Qalandars in 
the Pakistan Super League in February as a defining 
moment in his nascent career - a 48-ball hundred in the 
'T20 format which paradoxically provided the platform 
for his elevation to the Test set-up. 

“I thought he might come through a bit sooner 
because he's always had a good game,” says the 
former England captain. "Sometimes it takes a little bit 
longer for players to find confidence and belief, and 
awareness of the way that you need to play, and clearly 
he's found that method. It’s brought him consistency. 

“The last couple of years he's been a prolific white- 
ball cricketer, which I didn't see coming. I thought he 
was more of a red-ball player, but he's found a really 
good game in white-ball cricket which has obviously 
helped him get that confidence to go out and do it in 
red-ball cricket. | think the hundred he scored in the 
PSL was a very big moment for him. On the big stage 
with a big crowd, to do it against some real quality - 
you always need that moment in your career where 
you find the belief.” > 
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Vaughan is unimpressed, though, that Brook is 
batting N?5 for Yorkshire rather than throwing his hat 
in the ring to bat at first drop in the Test side - the 
most obviously available berth. 

“I'm always a believer that if you're in the top three 
in county cricket, that aligns to a top-five player in 
international cricket. What's he been hiding from 
that N°3 position for? If I was a young player, Га have 
looked at the England side coming out of the winter 
and gone, "The №3 spot is available’. Whereas the 
engine room of Root, Bairstow and Stokes at four, 
five six, it’s very hard to dislodge one of those three 
experienced players. Га have been crying to my county 
coach saying І want to bat three." 

With Ollie Pope picked to bat N°3 in the first match 
of the summer, Brook will have to bide his time a little 
longer, but a Test debut is just around the corner. His 
form demands it. When it does arrive, Boycott has a 
word of caution with the spirit of Yorkshire batting 
running through its core. 

“A lot of people told me when they first saw Ollie 
Pope, ‘You should see this kid, he's fantastic’. He's got 
lovely footwork, he's technically correct, but he hasn't 
done it at Test level has he? Look at Zak Crawley. He's 
done it only fleetingly. They play shots but they can't 
stay in. From a young age they learn to play like that, 
which is not the best way to succeed at Test cricket. 

"Brook has played red-ball county cricket. We don't 
know yet whether he's going to be a success at Test 
match cricket. In Test match cricket it’s not just how 
many shots you can play, it's can you think? Have you 
got a good cricket brain?" 

The game may look and feel very different to the eras 
of Sutcliffe, Hutton and Boycott, but the challenge 
facing Brook as he embarks on his Test career remains 
the same as his illustrious predecessors: can he find 
a method which allows him to stay at the crease long 
enough to let his talent shine through. $ 
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ABOVE: Brook's 
white-ball 
excellence has 
accelerated his 
development 
against the red ball 


BELOW: The Leeds-born 

Sir Francis Stanley Jackson 
captained England to victory 
in the 1905 Ashes 


HIGHEST TEST 
AVERAGES BY 
ENGLAND BATTERS 


1. Herbert Sutcliffe, Yorkshire 
60.73 from 54 matches, 16 hundreds 


2. Eddie Paynter, Lancashire 
59.23 from 20 matches, 4 hundreds 


3. Ken Barrington, Surrey 
58.67 from 82 matches, 20 hundreds 


4. Wally Hammond, Gloucestershire 
58.45 from 85 matches, 22 hundreds 


5. Jack Hobbs, Surrey 
56.94 from 61 matches, 15 hundreds 


6. Len Hutton, Yorkshire 
56.67 from 79 matches, 19 hundreds 


7. Ernest Tyldesley, Lancashire 
55.00 from 14 matches, 3 hundreds 


8. Denis Compton, Middlesex 
50.06 from 78 matches, 17 hundreds 


9. Joe Root, Yorkshire 
49.57 from 118 matches, 26 hundreds 


10. Phil Mead, Hampshire 
49.37 from 17 matches, 4 hundreds 


11. Stanley Jackson, Yorkshire 
48.79 from 20 matches, 5 hundreds 


12. Douglas Jardine, Surrey 
48.00 from 22 matches, 1 hundred 


13. Ted Dexter, Sussex 
47.89 from 62 matches, 9 hundreds 


14. Geoffrey Boycott, Yorkshire 
47.72 from 108 matches, 22 hundreds 


Minimum of 20 innings 


NORTHERN POWERHOUSES 


and 
the Durham pace 
production line 


As Durham continue to furnish 
England with fast-bowling talent, 
Taha Hashim examines why the 
North-East is such fertile land for 
thoroughbred quicks 


CASTORE 


ven before his dream debut at Lord's, the 
selection of Matt Potts in England's first 
squad of the summer made a whole lot of 
sense. The 23-year-old finished the first 
block of the County Championship as the 
leading wicket-taker in the country (35 at 
an average of 18.57), showing both pace and heart on flat 
pitches. He'd managed to stay on the park, surviving the 
injury crisis which has depleted England's pace-bowling 
reserves. And, crucially, he'd learnt his craft at Durham 
-acounty with a longstanding reputation for producing 
international-quality fast bowlers. 

Steve Harmison was at one stage the №1-гапкеа 
Test bowler in the world and delivered one of the great 
balls to become an Ashes hero in 2005. Liam Plunkett 
mastered the middle overs to become a World Cup 
winner. Mark Wood may well be the fastest bowler 
England have ever had. Throw in Ben Stokes, who 
wouldn't look out of place as an attack leader if he 
didn't have other responsibilities, and Graham Onions, 
an Ashes winner in 2009 who was unfortunate not 
to play more for his country, and you've got a special 
group of quicks. All products of the Durham system; all 
success stories for England in the last 20 years. Potts 
has joined an illustrious group. 

So what's the secret to this production line of quicks? 
Geoff Cook, who joined the club in 1991, developing 
numerous talents until he stepped down as director 
of cricket in 2018, hails the influence of Harmison. 
"Youngsters get their role models," he says. "We were 
lucky enough to be able to employ Stephen Harmison 
and that got the ball rolling quite substantially." But 
otherwise, Cook claims, "It's just been a long line of 
good luck, really". > 
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He is being too modest. It was Cook who spotted 
Harmison while he was playing for Northumberland 
under-17s, paving the way for the rest to follow. 

“Geoff definitely had an eye fora cricketer,” says Neil 
Killeen, who took 262 first-class wickets for Durham 
and is now a coach at the club. “None of us would've 
got an opportunity without Geoff spotting something 
in us. That is the skill of a coach. You spot something 
that you think could take that player a little bit further. 
Geoff certainly did that." 

Onions, who made his first-class debut in 2004 at 
the age of 21, remembers Cook as a coach who wasn't 
bogged down by technicalities. “I can't remember 
Geoff ever teaching me how to potentially bowl within 
myself. I was always taught, ‘Just bowl quick. You can 
change the game with a spell and you can bowl fast." 

John Windows, Durham's academy director, explains 
that the emphasis on bowling fast is ingrained in 
the way the game is played in the North-East. "It's 
probably a function of the region - nothing is half- 
cocked, it's all full throttle,” says Windows. “Bowl as 
fast as you can. If you can bowl fast, bowl fast. You 
could go into depth with pitches and all that, but I 
think it's just a function of natural competitiveness, 

a desire to bowl fast, lots of really strong club cricket 
where the message would be, 'Bowl hard if you can 
bowl hard. If you're a big strong lad, welly it down’.” 

“Tm slightly biased here but I believe the attributes, 
the determination, is just in us in the North-East,” 
adds Onions. "We work hard and we've just got that 
little bit of extra grunt, a little bit of determination to 
try and get the best out of ourselves. I really do believe 
that." Perhaps this is where those extra few clicks 
come from. 
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Killeen also acknowledges regional characteristics. 
"There is a North-East mentality, a steely grit. People 
want to get in the battle, they want to just keep bowling. 
"That's something which you can't actually teach. 

“Гао think that comes from having a strong club 
system in the North-East. It's traditionally been 
a place for strong leagues. They're extremely 
competitive. As a 14-year-old quick bowler | was 
playing men's cricket in the North-East. That was 
something which taught me a lot about me; | had to 
get into the battle - [show] that toughness and that 
grit. To survive, you had to have that." 


kkk 


en Durham secured their second 
consecutive County Championship title 
in 2009, their three leading wicket-takers 


were Harmison (51 wickets), Plunkett (49) and Onions 
(45). “When you've got a really good crop of bowlers or 
players, and you're doing well for each other, you want 
to compete against each other and you want to bowl 
quick," Onions says. "We had a crop of bowlers around 
the time we were really doing well, pretty much 
everyone bowled between 85 and 90mph, which is 
just unheard of really [in county cricket]. 

“I wanted to play with [Steve Harmison] and compete 
with him and try and learn from him. I think from my 
own way of thinking and the way I was trying to push 
myself every day, I wanted to try and be as good as him." 

Durham continue to call upon a battery of impressive 
seamers. Include the England regulars, and who would 
you leave out of your first XI? There's Stokes, Wood, 
Potts and the rapid Brydon Carse, who impressed in 
his debut ODI series last year against Pakistan. Then 


ABOVE: A white- 
ball regular for 
Durham since 2019, 
Potts had only 
played18 first-class 
matches before the 
2022 season 


there’s Chris Rushworth, the club’s all-time leading 
first-class wicket-taker, and the ever-reliable Ben Raine 
- both homegrown talents Durham can be proud of. 
Being surrounded by such quality has surely benefitted 
Potts who, like other Durham quicks before him, took 
time to discover his cricketing identity. “Stokes was a 
really athletic young lad who batted, and it was only 
when he grew a bit that he started to bowl,” Windows 
says. “Very similar with Plunkett - he was an opening 
batsman when he was young and then grew at 17, 18 and 
started to bowl quick around then. Exactly the same 
with Potts. He was primarily a batsman at junior age 
with plenty of energy. When he grew at 16, 17, he became 
quick. Woody was a medium-pace all-rounder, batted in 
the middle order for Northumberland, and it was only 
really at 19 when he started to kick on and bowl fast.” 
Patience, Windows explains, is key during those 
formative years. “You don’t decide who your fast 
bowlers are at 15. Everyone bats, everyone bowls. 
Plenty of coaching goes on but it doesn’t really matter 
if you’re not that fast at that time. There’s a lot of 
coaching that goes on at the junior age-groups but 
they might not have grown so you just wait for them to 
mature really. Leave the door open as late as possible.” 
“If somebody bowls fast we encourage them to bowl 
fast,” adds Killeen, though he stresses that pace isn’t 
everything. “I think bowling faster and being a good 
quick bowler are two very different things. Of course, 
you've got to try and increase your speeds. But I think 
being able to swing the ball or hit the seam, or make the 
ball move off the straight is part of what makes a good 
fast bowler and that’s part of what our fast bowlers do. 
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We work hard and we've 
just got that little bit 
of extra grunt, a little 

bit oí determination 
to try and get the best 
out of ourselves. I 
really do believe that 
Graham Onions 


"Matthew this year is bowling good pace, consistent 
hard lines and lengths that are asking questions all the 
time with swing, with seam, with the variations. We've 
played on some extremely flat pitches with balls that 
have done nothing this year, but he's taken wickets. 
He's found ways to take wickets by being relentless." 

That relentlessness was clear to see in Potts’ first outing 
for England. Brought into the attack after nine overs of 
New Zealand's first innings, it took just five deliveries for 
him to strike, an 85mph delivery in the channel finding 
Kane Williamson's outside edge. He finished his first day 
as a Test cricketer with 4-13 from 9.2 overs and the match 
with 7-68, the third-best figures by an England debutant 
this century. Presented his cap by Harmison, Potts was 
Stokes’ man to go to fora breakthrough. England, once 
again, are benefitting from Durham's good work. 45 
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PROMOTIONAL FEATURE 


Jos Buttler an 
Charles Tyrwhitt: 
a formidable partnership 


This summer the iconic menswear brand has teamed up with the greatest T20 cricketer England has 


ever produced 


head of a packed summer of international 

cricket, Charles Tyrwhitt is proud to announce 

their latest spring-summer offering with brand 

ambassador and globally-renowned English 
superstar, Jos Buttler, fresh from his record-breaking 
achievement at the IPL, where he claimed the famous 
orange cap for most runs in the tournament. 

Jos has represented England in every form of the game 
and was the first men’s player to score a century in all three 
formats. He also effected the run out that immortalised the 
2019 World Cup team, and is the finest English Twenty20 
batter the world has ever seen. With his flair, innovation and 
ability to remain cool under pressure, it’s easy to see why 
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Charles Tyrwhitt felt he was the dream brand ambassador to 
model their summer 2022 collection. 

Wearing head-to-toe Tyrwhitt, Jos looks dapper in 
everything from a sharp knitted polo to relaxed linen 
pieces and smart blazer separates, plus their signature 
Ultimate Chinos. The collection is effortless and fresh; 
made for the office, a day at the cricket, and beyond. 

Buttler says: “Playing professional sport, | know how 
important confidence is, and looking and feeling good in 
the clothes | wear off the field makes me feel confident. 
I'm delighted to be partnered with such a successful 
British brand that make it easy for men to dress well. It 
ties in perfectly with my lifestyle.” 


About Charles Tyrwhitt 


Launched in 1986, Charles Tyrwhitt designs 
menswear that’s made to last, using only the best 
materials; with a philosophy of helping men to look 
and feel good, effortlessly. Mostly known for making 
the perfect shirt — and offering it in one of the 
market’s widest varieties of styles, sizes and fits — 
Tyrwhitt also offers a top-to-toe collection, including 
suits, separates, casualwear, shoes and accessories. 
The quality is exemplary, with customer service to 
match and a full, no quibble six-month guarantee. 
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The brand has also recently announced its partnership 
with Middlesex and Durham as both clubs' official clothing 
partner. So what really connects this men's retailer to Jos, 
Middlesex and Durham? They all strive to be at the top of 
their game. 

Tim Murtagh, Middlesex club captain, commented on the 
partnership: "We are delighted to have Charles Tyrwhitt on 
board as the club's official clothing partner and are thrilled 
to be wearing their formal wear and casual wear this year." 

With both Middlesex and Durham excelling in the early 
part of the County Championship, it's obvious that while 
the guys are feeling good in their new clothes off the pitch, 
it's impacting how they play on it! 

It's important for players to look smart, feel united, and 
turn up to matches with the right mindset, raring and ready 
to go. This extends from a formal suit through to smart- 
casual outfits that have style and comfort in equal measure. 

This summer, whether you're a spectator or player, you'll 
have Charles Tyrwhitt to thank for that sharp outfit and 
winning attitude. 


The collection is available now online at charlestyrwhitt.com 
and at selected stores across the UK. 


| LEFT: Jos gets comfy in Tyrwhitt, wearing 
the Merino Short Sleeve Polo Jumper - 
Dark Green (£59.95), Ultimate Non-Iron 
Chino - Stone (£69.95) teamed with the 
Italian Linen Jacket - Stone (£199.95) 
[above] in the stands at The Oval 
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FOLLOWING 
THE MONEY 


In this so-called age of social mobility, Phil Walker investigates whether 
cricket is becoming even more elitist 


PHIL 
WALKER 


Wisden Cricket 
Monthly editor-in- 
chief 

О @Phil_Wisden 


orry, hold on a minute,” says Garry 
Sapsford, momentarily breaking off 
from our conversation, the voice 
turning muffled down the phone line. 
“GEORGE MORGAN! Do you need a 
slip?!” It’s become apparent that a slip 
may not be what George Morgan needs. "Sorry. They 
do love a slip. Yeah, I was saying. You've got to have 
passion for your subject, else you'll get nowhere." 

Sapsford is one of those people who you've 
probably never heard of who does quietly 
monumental work in the margins of developmental 
cricket. | first got wind of him when I interviewed 
Mady Villiers, the England Women’s cricketer, a 
couple of years ago. Sapsford had been her PE 
teacher at Shenfield High School, a central-Essex 
state school, and Villiers couldn't speak highly 
enough of the "legend" who turned her on to the 
game she now earns a living from. 

He's talking to us from Eastbourne College, where 
his Shenfield team are competing in an under-14s 
boys' tournament. They are the only state school 
team there. "Yeah, we play private schools most of the 
time,” he says. "We do county cup games where you 
play some state colleges and east London schools 
from the Asian community, but | have to say that 
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overall it's getting worse." He says he's unaware of 
any state school teams in Essex or east London who 
enter the National Cup. 

In 2012, after a few years convincing his bosses 
that it was a good thing, Sapsford's Shenfield Cricket 
Academy was unveiled. Key to it was the installation 
of two indoor nets to provide their students with year- 
round training opportunities. Sapsford had come to 
realise that without that constant access, especially 
through the winter months, it wouldn't be possible 
to compete - skills-wise at least - on a roughly level 
playing field with teams from fee-paying schools. 

Which is not to say that Shenfield's facilities bear 
much resemblance to the manicured lawns up the 
road at the grand institutions of Chigwell, Forest and 
Felsted. The indoor nets are in good condition, but 
the outdoor nets, Sapsford says, are embarrassing. 

"| was out there with cable ties the other day. Yeah, 
they're pretty poor. The rabbits love 'em." And yet 
Shenfield High School doesn't merely compete 
against the best. In 2017, the boys' under-17s team 
made the semi-finals of the National Cup, losing at 
the death to Millfield School (where students can 
benefit from six pitches, a four-lane indoor centre 
and eight outdoor nets tailored to replicate different 
pitch conditions around the cricketing world). 
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FOLLOWING 
THE MONEY 


TOP AND 
BOTTOM LEFT: 
Shenfield High 
School's net 
facilities 


BOTTOM RIGHT: 
Heathfield 
Primary School's 
outdoor set-up 


You might think that Shenfield would be drowning 
in praise, but the truth is rather more humdrum. 
Every inch is fought for. “Private schools see the 
value of developing teamwork on the sports field - 
there are so many qualities that are gonna get you on 
in life, but our schools, with Ofsted on their backs, 
just care about exam results and league tables, and 
that’s sad.” 

The hubbub of a game in progress burbles away in 
the background. “There’s so much that these guys get 
out of it. I find it harder and harder to get trips. I’ve 
got to give up holiday days for this - but then, if you 
love cricket, this is the best holiday you can have." 

Being back at Eastbourne, he says, always reminds 
him of the time that Mady Villiers first shook up the 
place. “I can remember her playing against their boys’ 
first team as a 15-year-old, she was bowling seam-up 
then and we just watched how good she was. 

“I'm so proud of her. She's a working-class girl from 
a single-parent family, no exposure to cricket through 
her family, but she picked up something that she was 
naturally very good at, and she was away. І can't take 
any credit for the coaching - she just had this great 
winning mentality." 

It's not just the case that if Mady Villiers had gone 
to pretty much any other state school in Essex, she 
would never have played for England. It's that more 
than likely she wouldn't have played at all. 


n the other side of London in Twickenham, 

James Watson, the PE lead at Heathfield 

Junior School, is using his lunchtime to vent 
some familiar frustrations. 

Watson, like Sapsford, is fanatical about the game 
and the benefits it can offer young people, especially, 
as in Heathfield's case, kids from tough backgrounds. 
"People always think of Twickenham as a leafy area of 
London, but our local food bank is one of the largest 
in London,” he says. "Our school is from a deprived 
area." The cricket programme he oversees, working 
closely with the legendary Chance to Shine charity, 
has recently received national acclaim: this year, the 
school has been shortlisted for two national awards 
in recognition of its work promoting the game and 
providing opportunities to children in a sport which, 
as he says, “is largely recognised as being elitist”. 

Heathfield, much like Shenfield, is an outlier, falling 
in the gaps between two barely overlapping cultures: 
the thriving independent sector on the one hand, and 
a barely breathing state system on the other. 

A cursory glance at the make-up of professional 
cricket, dominated as it is by privately-educated 
cricketers, is proof that the independent sector is 
"doing its job", as a prominent county director of 
cricket once put it to me. 

A recent Telegraph Sport investigation by the 
excellent journalist Tim Wigmore highlighted 


just how ferociously leading private schools were 
competing with each other to secure the best young 
talents. “Sometimes the headmaster will just say we 
need to get better, so what can we do?” one director 
of cricket at a top school is reported to have said. “I 
can probably go to the county age group and find out 
who's at a state school and see if we can find them a 
place. That's fairly commonplace.” Incentivised offers 
of “110 per cent-off fees" to the best young players in 
the country are common, says Wigmore, with parents 


effectively paid to send their children to elite schools. 


On the other side of the school gate, it's a very 
different picture. "I can't get a fixture for love nor 
money against local state schools," Watson says. 
"Teachers have got so much other stuff on - in state 
schools now, they're not even allowing teachers to 


from ethnic-minority backgrounds, would otherwise 
not have been able to afford the fees. All 10 were 
snapped up immediately, which begs the question 
why other local clubs in this well-heeled borough 
appear indifferent to such a partnership. Watson 
says it's not for want of trying. "Clubs need to do 
more. Why do they need to be charging hundreds of 
pounds worth on subscriptions? My kids can't afford 
that. They've got enough private-school parents 
there, they've got enough funding, they can pay ex- 
pros to play one game a week on a Saturday - but they 
can't stump up for some subsidised memberships for 
our kids?" 

Inertia and indifference is a recurring theme. 
He tells me about receiving funding from the 
Commonwealth Games to promote cricket in 
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If you're not in the private-school system you are massively 
hampered. If I hadn't got to Hurstpierpoint I wouldn't have 


been a professional cricketer. It's that simple 
MARTIN SPEIGHT, SEDBERGH DIRECTOR OF CRICKET 


go out for an afternoon, instead you've got to go after 
school - and cricket takes time. Even a Kwik Cricket 
game lasts at least an hour." 

Despite many of Heathfield's kids accessing the 
game at an entry level and receiving high-class 
coaching from the likes of former Surrey legend 
Monte Lynch, they are still lagging behind the 
big schools in the skills department. “Oh, if we 
played private schools we'd get murdered," Watson 
concedes. “And I fear the gap is just getting wider 
and wider. They [private-school children] will be 
playing once in the week during their games time 
and then at the weekend too, while our Year 6 kids 
are still stuck using plastic bats and Kwik Cricket 
balls. At private schools they're playing hard-ball 
at a much younger age. Our kids at primary should 
be playing with a plastic bat when they're much 
younger, not when they're 11 years old. But because 
of facilities, because of insurance and issues with 
equipment-safety and so on, we've got no chance of 
playing hard-ball cricket." 

Aware of the huge leap from using blue bats in 
the playground to playing hard-ball cricket, and 
mindful of how quickly a child's passion can wane, 
Watson has sought to forge links with local clubs, 
and with some success. He recently agreed a deal 
with Teddington CC for the club to offer 10 free 
memberships to Heathfield pupils, many of whom, 


Richmond for kids who don't belong to clubs. “It 

was free quality coaching, for two hours, on a Friday 
evening." All PE leads in the borough were contacted. 
"And not one school bothered to send any children." 

Watson has to dash for post-lunch classes but he 
leaves me with a story. “I got one of our better boys 
into one of the big clubs in Surrey and he said to me 
that one of his biggest fears was turning up in the 
car park and being surrounded by all these 4x4s and 
BMWs. Even when he went there, his parents told 
me, there were cliques, all the private-school kids 
knew each other. He didn't feel welcomed in until 
he'd scored some runs and they saw he could play." 

The imbalance is so vast as to be almost comical. 
Recent academic research from Tom Brown, a high- 
performance coach at Warwickshire CCC, found that 
privately-educated white British players are 34 times 
more likely to become professional cricketers than 
state-educated British South-Asians. 

In January, after England's latest Ashes humbling, 
Brown told the ABC: “We looked through all the 
specialist batters that debuted [for England in Tests] 
since 2011, and we found that 95 per cent of them 
have been white, 77 per cent of them have come from 
private schools. Our research highlighted that you 
were 13 times more likely if you're white and privately 
educated to be selected as a professional cricketer 
than if you're white and state educated.” > 
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BELOW: 
Glamorgan have 
removed all 
costs for families 
of young players 
who make it onto 
the pathway 


Wigmore’s Telegraph investigation found that of the 
19 players involved in the England men’s under-19 
programme over the winter, 16 attended private 
school - some 84 per cent of the squad. The stats, 
says the former Sussex cricketer Martin Speight, 
now director of cricket at £38,000-per-year Sedbergh 
School, speak for themselves. “If you’re not in the 
private-school system you are massively hampered. 

I was lucky, I went to a state school and there was a 
teacher who took us for cricket and I got into cricket 
and two years later I got offered a scholarship to go to 
a [private] school. If I hadn't got to Hurstpierpoint [in 
Sussex] I wouldn't have been a professional cricketer. 
It's that simple." 

Harry Brook of Yorkshire and Surrey's Jordan Clark 
are just two of a handful of current professional 
cricketers who attended Sedbergh. Both Brook and 
Clark were recipients of means-tested bursaries 
which Speight says are in place “to make the school 
more accessible to people from poorer and different 
backgrounds". The implication is unambiguous. 
Without this monumental leg-up, they wouldn't be 
where they are today. 

Sussex's CEO Rob Andrew argues that the game 
should be careful not to deride the role that private 
schools play in the ecosystem. "In the last 20, 30 years, 
state-school cricket has all but disappeared. We need 
to understand what happens on the ground. Kids start 
at clubs now - clubs are the key driver to cricket in 
this country. They develop their talent, and then the 
private schools come along. A lot of these kids who 
were not private-school educated in the first place 
then get an opportunity that offers both education and 
cricket. | see that as a huge benefit to the game." 
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( b hris Grant, an independent board member 
at Sport England and a champion of the 
ACE programme that seeks to re-engage 

African-Caribbean communities in cricket, has 

been wrestling with his relationship with the game 
since the days of the notorious ‘Tebbit Test’. In an 
open letter penned in the wake of the Azeem Rafiq 
scandal, when the former Yorkshire player exposed 
deep-rooted racism and bullying at the club, Grant 
observed a game struggling to break out from 

its “deep legacy of discriminatory assumptions, 

practices and behaviours”. 

Speaking to WCM, he argues that cricket has been 
handed a huge opportunity in the wake of the Rafiq 
scandal. “The game could be a leader in showing how 
we can have a modern, successful, thriving England. 
Cricket could within five years turn this situation 
around. There’s no reason why whole new swathes of 
society couldn't get interested in cricket, but in order 
to do that the game needs to accept that at the heart 
of the problem are structural issues - and there are 
some conflicts which need to be overcome." 

Grant recalls sitting in the reception of a city-based 
county club and leafing through its yearbook, which 
gave a spread to each age-group team. The youngest 
groups "looked somewhat like the population of the 
city". As he turned the pages, he saw fewer and fewer 
kids who weren't white. By the time he arrived at the 
first team, "I don't need to tell you what I saw". Of the 
torrent of statistics which have tumbled out in recent 
years, the most damning is the one about a recreational 
playing force which stands at 30-35 per cent South- 
Asian heritage, shrinking into a professional game 
where only around 4-5 per cent make it through. 

All the pieces matter. In January this year, the former 
England and Sussex keeper Matt Prior provoked a 
media squall when he spoke out about the cost of 
sending his two children through the Sussex pathway 
system. Prior said that the average cost was in the 
region of £1,000 per child each season: £400-450 in 
coaching, a minimum of £300 on kit, and then travel. 
“In simple terms you are not selecting the best, most 
talented cricketers, you are selecting the ones that 
can afford it," he told BBC Sport. "You are ultimately 
narrowing down your base and the number of kids 
that will have the opportunity to go on and work on 
their potential." 

Rob Andrew says it's more complex than that. "We 

all want the game to be as accessible as it can be. 
We all try to keep the costs reasonable. Where there 
is genuine hardship, we offer bursaries. We have 
genuine applications every year. The key thing for 
me is that in the end there is a significant cost to the 
counties to run these programmes. In an ideal world, 
we would offer all this coaching for free. But how do 

I pay for it? It would cost the club £250,000. We can't 

afford to do that. Maybe some of the bigger counties 
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We went into these communities and shared this new info with people. 
Sheffield, Leeds, Bradford, Rotherham, Kirklees, we went out and circulated 
that information, appreciating that language barriers could have been a 
problem in the past and that we were no longer just taking for granted that 
people would have access to digital documents on smartphones 

JAMES MARTIN, YORKSHIRE HEAD OF BOYS’ PATHWAY 


have more resource, but we have to cut our cloth 
accordingly. If we’re forced to make it free, my fear is 
that the pathway programmes will get slashed.” 

Prior, incidentally, was responding to a tweet by Rob 
Key (then a mere media man), who said that age- 
group cricket at county level should be free. With Key 
now ensconced in his new role, it will be interesting 
to see if greater sums of money can be dispersed from 
HQ to help county clubs achieve what he asked for. 


hile deep structural inequalities persist, 
the county academy set-ups | spoke to 
are conscious of the need to make cricket 


more accessible for the best young talents. The cliche 
of a loftily indifferent game is outdated. 

Examples are plenty. Two years ago, Glamorgan, 
aided by a partnership with the tech firm Spark, 
removed all costs to families of kids in their pathway 
system, at significant but necessary expenditure 
to the club. Mark Wallace, Glamorgan’s director of 
cricket, says: “We represent the whole of cricket 
in Wales. In parts of Wales we’ve got lower socio- 
economic demographics than in other parts of the 
UK, that’s the reality of it, and Wales is a big place. 
So to expect people to travel and pay large amounts 
of money to actually play was something we wanted 
to remove. We also pay travel expenses and we give 
them the playing kit as well. We want a pathway 
that’s accessible to all and to give the players a 
really positive experience to maintain and fall in 
love with the game that hopefully lasts for the rest of 
their lives.” 

Glamorgan’s values find an echo in those of Essex, 
where 14 of the current men’s squad solely attended 
state schools and where the explosion of passion 
in urbanised east London has become a rich source 
of talent for the club, with various subsidies in 
place for disadvantaged families whose children are 
good enough to get onto the pathway. “The last six 
rookie contracts have all come from ethnic minority 
backgrounds,” says Dan Feist, Essex’s cricket 
operations director. “It used to be about two per 
cent of girls from east London in our academy, but 
that’s shot up to 35 per cent. And around 60 per cent 
of our academy boys will always have come from 
inner London.” 

And then there is Yorkshire, with a rousing story 
pulled from the wreckage. In January, James Martin 


was appointed by the new chair Lord Patel as head of 
the boys’ performance pathway, with an instruction 
to broaden out the talent streams in line with the 
club’s renewed sense of purpose. 

“We went immediately out to parents and players to 
do some listening,” Martin explains. “We wanted their 
thoughts on how we could improve our performance 
pathway programmes to make them more accessible. 
Something that came out was that children felt part 
of a system, but not a club. When we heard that, we 
knew that we needed to develop in these children a 
long-lasting connection with the cricket club. From 
there, we asked the question: how can we open up 
that gap and make it more accessible?" 

The club spoke with over 500 parents face to face, 
and received more than 1,200 responses via an online 
survey. They widened their performance ID to cover 
anyone from any cricketing background and any walk 
of life. "Rather than putting barriers in place, we are 
asking: how can we reduce them?" 

The club has since found a 40 per cent increase in 
engagement from cricketers in the West Yorkshire 
region. "Astronomical," says Martin. What does he 
put that down to? "Dur communications. How we 
communicate to different communities in different 
areas. We went into the heart of these communities 
and shared this new info with people. Sheffield, 
Leeds, Bradford, Rotherham, Kirklees, we went out 
and circulated that information, appreciating that 
language barriers could have been a problem in 
the past and that we were no longer just taking for 
granted that people would have access to digital 
documents on smartphones. Our guys were actively 
filling out the forms for the cricketers and the 
community. That was a massive step for us." 

In February, the club signed off on another massive 
commitment - scrapping match fees for county age- 
group players, delivering a free coaching programme 
at regional and county level from this winter, and 
providing free kit for the first time. "At regional and 
district level that’s the neck-end of 440 cricketers. It's 
just been a massive investment from the club." Before 
that, he adds, parents could be expected to fork out 
up to £300 for one child's playing kit alone. 

These stirring developments are reflective of a club 
which is coming to terms with its problematic past. 
"We must be accountable to our people," Martin says. 
“In the end, that's what we need to be." #8 
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tis one of the defining images of the 
2005 Ashes. Michael Clarke is elegance 
personified, front foot smoothly planted 
forward, bat raised purposefully above his 
shoulder, displaying the art of the leave. 
He is the essence of calm, but all around 
him is storm. 

His off stump is mid-air, a bail is hurtling off stage, 
Simon Jones is statuesque, arms spread to the 
heavens, euphoric teammates clambering up him, the 
Old Trafford crowd feral with belief. 

Itwas a delivery for the ages. Clarke, Australia’s golden 
boy, entirely hoodwinked by Jones’ masterful control of 
late reverse swing, shouldering arms to a ball deviating 
violently towards off stump. The noise as it locates its 
target is one of sport’s finest-ever recorded sounds. 

The 2005 Ashes might be an odd place to begin 
a piece about the acrimonious, thrilling, brattish 
summer 30 years ago when England hosted Pakistan, 
but that Jones delivery was evidence of the indelible 
mark left by Wasim Akram and Waqar Younis on 
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English cricket. England bowlers simply weren't 
supposed to do that; they weren't supposed to bowl 
90mph reverse swing, the darkest of cricketing arts. 

Wasim would show his young Lancashire teammate 
Andrew Flintoff how to get the old ball swinging 
at pace. In 1998 Jones and Waqar were, briefly, 
teammates at Glamorgan, and although they say 
they didn't discuss reverse swing, they did share 
conversations about the art of fast bowling. Flintoff 
and Jones were England's leading wicket-takers in the 
2005 Ashes, claiming 42 between them; many when 
the pair started to get the old ball to reverse, and the 
Australian batters could only stand, blink, and watch 
their pads and stumps come under attack. 

Without the influence of Wasim and Waqar - 
accused of cheating in 1992 by a hysterical English 
press - England may not have won the Greatest Ever 
Series. Not only that, but Jimmy Anderson might 
never have wanted to be a swing bowler. 

If you're an England fan, that's an awful lot to be 
thankful for. 


n March 25, 1992 Pakistan beat England in 
О: World Cup final in Melbourne. England’s 

tense run-chase was obliterated when Wasim 
bowled Allan Lamb and Chris Lewis with successive 
brutish deliveries. Inevitably, English eyebrows had 
been raised by how far Wasim was getting the ball to 
swing. Two years earlier, New Zealand had accused 
Pakistan of tampering with the ball when it started 
to reverse prodigiously. So, when Pakistan landed in 
England only five weeks after the World Cup final for 
five Tests and five ODIs, tensions were already high. 

“Here we were again, facing up to one another too 
quickly with no time for tempers to cool,” wrote 
Wasim in his autobiography. 

The series would be a turbulent beast, full of 
magnificent cricket, and also magnificent pettiness: 
England players and the English tabloids accused 
Pakistan of ball-tampering, Pakistan accused the 
English umpires of cheating, and relations between 
the two teams were simmering at best, and openly 
hostile most of the time. England were led by 
Graham Gooch, as stoically English as Big Ben and 
Stonehenge, Pakistan were led by Javed Miandad, 

a man who could start a fight in a nunnery. Wasim 
called the series a “cold war”. 

Reverse swing, one of cricket’s great innovations, 
was one of Pakistan’s great strengths. Sarfraz Nawaz 
is seen as its pioneer, and he passed the legacy 
on to Imran Khan, who passed it on to Wasim and 
Waqar. With a dry atmosphere and even drier pitches 
in Pakistan, swing bowlers were generally less 
penetrative with the new ball. So they had to adapt. 
Instead of polishing one side of the ball, as was the 
convention among swing bowlers the world over, 
Pakistani quicks learned to keep one side of the ball 
smooth and heavy, while the rough side was kept as 
dry as possible, meaning that when the ball got old 
it would start to swing unconventionally. But - and 
here’s the key - only when bowled with deft control, 
and at high pace. 

Robin Smith, who scored a fine hundred in the 
drawn first Test at Edgbaston, relished the challenge. 
“It was utterly exhilarating,” he wrote in The Judge. “I 


loved the challenge of facing reverse swing, I loved the 


edge and animosity between the teams. 1 even loved 
Waqar Younis threatening to kill me on a daily basis." 
The second Test was a low-scoring thriller at Lord's. 
A five-for from Waqar in the first innings was backed 
up by a four-for from Wasim in the second, but it was 
with the bat that these two great bowlers made their 


first significant mark on the series. Set only 138 to win, 


Pakistan crashed to 18-3. They were 95-8 when Waqar 
joined Wasim at the crease; together Wasim blocked 
and Waqar clubbed their way to a milestone victory. 
The mood had started to shift throughout the Test, 
with the teams getting under each other's skins. “It 


PAKISTAN 1992 


LEFT: Phil Tufnell 
is cleaned up by a 
trademark Waqar 
Younis yorker at 
The Oval 


BELOW-LEFT: 
England openers 
Graham Gooch 
and Mike Atherton 
consider their 
options against 
afearsome 
Pakistani attack 
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It was utterly exhilarating. I loved the challenge of facing reverse 
swing, I loved the edge and animosity between the teams. I even 
loved Wagar Younis threatening to kill me on a daily basis 

ROBIN SMITH 


BELOW: Tempers 
frayed during the 
drawn third Test 
at Old Trafford 


was incessantly nasty [from Pakistan]... the abuse 
was constant,” wrote Smith. “It was a never-ending 
blizzard of bullshit. Moin Khan, Waqar, Aaqib 
Javed; it came at you from everywhere... Moin, the 
wicketkeeper, would basically call you the C-word 
every ball and leave it at that.” 

Wasim felt they were always having to fight against 
the English perception of Pakistan cricketers: “I 
liked [English] cricketers, they did seem sporting in 
defeat and modest in victory. That was only in county 
cricket though. When they played for England against 
Pakistan their attitude changed, and I could tell they 
believed we were a bunch of cheats." 

Tensions snapped at Old Trafford in the drawn 
third Test. In England's first innings, last man Devon 
Malcolm, the N?1l's N°11, was repeatedly hit by short 
balls from Aaqib. Pakistan felt it was merely revenge for 
Malcolm dishing out similar punishment to their lower 
order, but when Aagib overstepped the crease by quite 
some distance and sent down another bouncer, umpire 
Roy Palmer warned him for intimidation. 

Then all hell broke loose. 
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In trying to hand Aaqib's sweater back to him, it got 
stuck on Palmer's belt, and from the wrong angle 
it looked like he had thrown it aggressively at the 
bowler. Captain Miandad got involved, “strutting 
around and kicking up more of a fuss, instead of 
doing his captain's duty of calming down his bowler. 
It was disgraceful behaviour," wrote Gooch. A Pakistan 
fan dashed onto the pitch, trailed by two security 
men, and it took some time for tensions to cool. 

England levelled the contest at Headingley, where a 
magnificent first-innings hundred from Gooch meant 
the series would go down to the final Test. There 
was, of course, some controversy in Leeds: Gooch 
was run out by quite some distance during England's 
chase, but the umpires were unmoved. "We were 
flabbergasted, and decisions kept going against us," 
wrote Wasim. 

England's reprieve was brief. Wasim and Waqar were 
unplayable on a dry surface at The Oval in the deciding 
Test. Pakistan won by 10 wickets to take the series. 

Wasim and Waqar had produced one of the finest 
bowling displays seen in an English summer, taking 
43 wickets between them. It had been controlled 
aggression; ambush by stealth was their mantra. 
Unlike the feared pace attack of the West Indies, 
which was all relentless bounce and intimidation, 
Wasim and Waqar were happier pitching it up. 

This meant cover drives and flying stumps; driven 
boundaries and edges to slip. It also meant deadly 
reverse swing. It was intoxicating. 

"England seemed to have no batting strategy against 
us," wrote Wasim. "It was soon obvious that the ball 
would swing around after 40 or so overs, but they 
hadn't worked out how to combat it. I got the feeling 
that little work was being done in the nets on how to 
play reverse swing, probably because no one could 
bowl it. So they kept collapsing and then moaning 
about our methods. Eventually they went to the press 
to start a witch-hunt.” 

In the fourth ODI at Lord's, with the two sides sick 
of each other, the disharmony reached its peak. 
Chasing 205 to win, England were 172-5 when the ball 
was changed. Some English players claim they were 
told the ball had been "interfered with", which meant 
Pakistan could replace it with a choice of two balls 
of "inferior quality". Which, as Gooch pointed out, 
"suited them fine, didn't it?" Wasim saw it differently: 
"The umpires kept examining the ball at regular 


intervals and they told us they were going to change 
it. We were happy with that, because we couldn’t grip 
it properly and weren’t bowling all that well. And yet 
Lamb says we were swinging it like a boomerang! 
England collapsed to 201 all out with myself and 
Waqar cleaning up the tail, without the use of reverse 
swing.” 

The English press implied the ball had been 
changed due to tampering, Pakistan maintained 
it was changed because it was out of shape. 
Unhelpfully, match referee Deryck Murray didn’t 
confirm either way; perhaps he had a good nose for 
drama. Things got worse when Lamb used The Mirror 
to accuse Pakistan of ball-tampering. Lamb was fined 
£5,000 by the Test and County Cricket Board and 
never played for England again. 

“Reverse swing is a great art and they [Wasim and 
Waqar] were geniuses,” wrote Smith. “To be honest, 
most of our complaints were sour grapes. One of the 
reasons we got so annoyed is that we tried to create 
the same reverse swing but couldn’t exploit it like 
they did as we didn’t have bowlers with the same 
pace. They were bowling 95mph toe-crushers.” 


really hit the consciousness of the average 

English cricket fan. A month after the series, 
aerospace engineering students at the University of 
Hertfordshire were tasked with “using computers, 
wind tunnels, the laws of aerodynamics and a large 
number of cricket balls” to work out the secrets 
behind reverse swing. It was here to stay. 

When, 13 years later, Flintoff and Jones started 
bamboozling the Australian batters, Wasim saw the 
irony of the English press celebrating reverse swing. 
He suggested England should apologise for the way its 
media had treated his team. He also, rather reasonably, 
took some credit for England’s victory in the 2005 
Ashes: “He [Flintoff] learnt how to hide the shine and he 
did that during the Ashes. Had | not told him, he would 
have learnt it anyway, but I am glad that he has learnt 
well. They have mastered the art of reverse swing.” 

Since 2005, the likes of Ben Stokes, Steven Finn 
and Tim Bresnan have used reverse swing to bowl 
England to victories on dry pitches, both at home 
and abroad. England’s potential star-in-waiting, 
Saqib Mahmood, reverses the ball naturally, and has 
studied YouTube videos of Wagar, whose action his 
has been compared to. The legacy continues. 

Then, of course, there’s Anderson. 

Here’s something from Jimmy on watching the 
1992 World Cup final: “I was desperate for England to 
win, but felt a strange fascination piqued by Wasim 
Akram,” he writes in his autobiography. “He was 
bowling swing that felt as if it cast a spell over people. 
I wanted to play for England, but in that moment, I 
wanted to be Wasim Akram." 


І twas that summer when reverse swing 


THE SERIES 


PAKISTAN 1992 


1st Test, Edgbaston Pakistan 446-4dec (Malik 165, Miandad 153*; DeFreitas 
4-121) v England 459-7dec (Stewart 190, Smith 127) Match drawn 


2nd Test, Lord's England 255 (Stewart 74, Gooch 69; Waqar 5-91) & 175 
(Stewart 69*; Wasim 4-66) v Pakistan 293 (Sohail 73, Mujtaba 59, Malik 55; 
Malcolm 4-70) & 141-8 (Wasim 45*) Pakistan won by two wickets 


3rd Test, Old Trafford Pakistan 505-9dec (Sohail 205, Miandad 88, 
Mujtaba 57, Raja 54) & 239-5dec (Raja 88) v England 390 (Gooch 78, 
Gower 73, Lewis 55, Salisbury 50; Wasim 5-128, Aaqib 4-100) Match drawn 


4th Test, Headingley Pakistan 197 (Malik 82) & 221 (Malik 84*, Raja 63; 
Mallender 5-50) v England 320 (Gooch 135, Atherton 76; Wagar 5-117) & 


99-4 (Gooch 37) England won by six wickets 


5th Test, The Oval England 207 (Atherton 60; Wasim 6-67) & 174 (Smith 
84*; Wagar 5-52) v Pakistan 380 (Miandad 59, Shoaib 55, Mujtaba 50, Latif 


50; Malcolm 5-94) & 5-0 Pakistan won by 10 wickets 


Anderson may well be the finest swing bowler the 
game has ever seen, and 2012, when he went from 
being able to swing the ball both ways conventionally, 
to adding reverse swing to his substantial armoury, was 
probably the year he came of age. We first glimpsed it 
in Sri Lanka early that year, and months later his new 
skills helped England to their first Test series win in 
India for 28 years. Wasim remarked that it was like 
watching Pakistan bowl. 

It might have taken arguments, C-bombs, and 
outrage for the seeds of reverse swing to be planted 
in English minds, but boy was it worth it. #8 


ABOVE: Wasim 
claimed 21 wickets 
in the series, 

with his partner 

in crime Wagar 
taking 22 
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of cricket 


In the next part of our series looking at images 
from the game’s history, we arrive at the Nineties, 
a decade which saw a changing of the guard at the 
summit of the international game 


Q Violence meets nonchalance 


The Kensington Oval, Barbados 


April 20, 1992 
PATRICK EAGAR 
This was the first ever Test match 
between West Indies and South 
Africa's returning exiles. It was South 
Africa's first Test since 1970, so 
every stride and click had meaning. 
"Sometimes you have to push the 
narrative," says Patrick Eagar, but 
here there was no need. 

For four days the returnees 
were rampant. This shot, of Allan 
Donald tearing through Keith 
Arthurton, took place in the raw 
heat of the evening session on 
day three, when the shackles were 


off and the game was on fire. In 

its noisy intensity this image still 
feels resolutely modern, and in 
some ways it is - 1992 being one of 
cricket's great leaps forward. Only 
Keith's cap dates it: Keith's cap 
gives it away. 

On the fifth day, Walsh and 
Ambrose would steal a win for the 
Windies from near-oblivion, so the 
status quo could be maintained for 
a little while yet. But times were 
changing. The West Indies cap 
would rarely look quite the same. 
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Cornered tigers corner the world © 


Melbourne Cricket Ground, Australia 
March 25, 1992 


PHOTO BY DAVID MUNDEN 


The fifth World Cup came in a riot of coloured clothing, 
white balls and post-watershed dramas. It had pinch hitters, 
spinners opening the bowling, leg-spinners altering the 
course of big matches and reverse-swing clinching them. It 
had South Africa’s readmission after 22 years in the sporting 
wilderness, and it would all end at Melbourne in a night-time 
coalescence between two simmering superpowers. 

If ever a world tournament could yield to the dominion of 
a single individual, then that tournament was this, and that 
man was Imran Khan. He had run the show with as near as 
anyone got to complete autonomy and achieved in the words 
of his biographer Christopher Sandford something akin to a 
sporting miracle, “transforming the perennial cabaret turn of 
the international circuit into the hyper-aggressive fighting unit 
that would lift the World Cup". 

Imran’s protégé Wasim Akram was named player of the final 
for his late-innings flourish and old-ball genius. “They were 
totally planned,” said Wasim, of the deliveries that bowled Allan 
Lamb and then, pictured, Chris Lewis. “It was always the plan to 
come round the wicket to Lamb and bowl outswing. He must 
have thought, ‘Left-arm, round the wicket, going away? | don’t 
think so... It started on middle stump and went away from him 
against the angle. That ball was absolutely one of the top five 
balls | ever bowled. Then when Lewis came out to bat, | was 
about to bowl a yorker. But Imran said he will be expecting a 
yorker, so just bowl an inswing length ball, and that’s exactly 
what I did.” 
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Sachin dismantles the borders 
The Oval, London Q 
April 28, 1992 


THIERRY SALIOU 


Down in London for his first photoshoot as a Yorkshire 
cricketer, Sachin Tendulkar signifies the club's 
transformative change in recruitment policy, after the 
board decide to loosen the rules preventing cricketers 
who were born outside the county's borders from 
playing for the club. As the first overseas player in 
Yorkshire's history, Tendulkar, then 19, would only play 
for one year, describing the experience as a "special stint 
that helped me gain exposure and better understanding 
of English conditions", before the West Indian Richie 
Richardson replaced him for the 1993 season. 


501* © 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 
June 6, 1994 


PATRICK EAGAR 


Some six weeks after Brian Lara 
had made the highest ever Test 
match score, the Trinidadian E 
plunders 501 not out from 427 ы; 
deliveries for Warwickshire іп а ICH 
score of 810-4. Lara got off toa А-2. 
scratchy start, being dropped early ч 
on by Durham’s wicketkeeper JE CAR IN. FRONT IS A 
Chris Scott, who is reputed to 
have said: “Oh dear, he’ll probably 
go on and get a hundred." 

With Lara in situ Warwickshire 
were unstoppable, going on to 
win the County Championship - 
Lara himself made nine tons in 15 
games at an average of 89.8 - the 
Pro40 League and the Benson & 
Hedges Cup. It was almost a clean 
sweep, but Worcestershire pipped 
them in the NatWest Trophy final. 
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Border's dream sign-off 
Headingley, Leeds 
July 26, 1993 


BEN RADFORD 


Allan Border's Australia retain the Ashes 

at Headingley with an innings and 148-run 
victory over the hosts. It's Border's final Ashes 
campaign and at Headingley he signs off 

with an unbeaten double-century, sharing 

an unbroken partnership of 332 with Steve 
Waugh. 
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Fire in Manchester 
Old Trafford, Manchester 
July 30, 1995 


DAVID MUNDEN 


Robin Smith springs back to avoid 
a bouncer in the fourth Test at Old 
Trafford. Moments later his jaw will 
be broken by a rising delivery from 
lan Bishop. Despite going down 

by an innings in the previous Test 
on a death-trap track at Edgbaston, 
England fight back to win at 
Manchester and eventually share 
the series 2-2. 


Ranatunga pulls 
on the impossible 
Gaddafi Stadium, Lahore 
March 17, 1996 


PATRICK EAGAR 


With his genius partner Aravinda 
de Silva having just posted a 
century at the other end, Sri 
Lanka’s combative captain Arjuna 
Ranatunga dabs the boundary that 
clinches the World Cup against 
the mighty Australians. Once the 
whipping boys of international 
cricket, the historic win would 
spark a revolution. “It changed 
everything,” Ranatunga later said. 
“Suddenly everyone in Sri Lanka 
wanted to play cricket.” 
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No more skirting the issue © 
Eden Gardens, Calcutta 
December 29, 1997 


CRAIG PRENTIS 


In August 1997, in an ODI at Bristol, international 
women cricketers are permitted to ditch the pleated 
skirts and play in trousers. Later that year, Belinda 
Clark’s hyper-professional Australian side goes on to 
win the World Cup, defeating New Zealand in the final 
by five wickets in front of a packed Eden Gardens. Two 
years after that, women members are finally allowed 
into the Lord’s pavilion during play. On the eve of 

a new century that would see massive growth and 
widespread professionalisation, women’s cricket is on 
the move. 35 
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Murali's majesty 
The Oval, London 
August 29, 1998 


DAVID MUNDEN 


Muttiah Muralitharan spins Sri Lanka to a maiden 
Test victory in England. His tally of 16 wickets for 

220 - nine of those coming in the second innings 

- remain the second-best Test match figures ever 
recorded by a visiting bowler in England, after Bob 
Massie's 16-for on debut for Australia at Lord's in 1972. 
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I did the whole over in 
my England sweater even 
though it was sweltering 


because I felt so proud to 
have it and didn’t want to 
take it off! My first wicket 
was Steve Waugh. I’ve still 
got that stump at home 
with a little red mark on it 


Growing up with the game 

| was born in Billinge in Lancashire and my parents moved 
to Harrow Weald when | was one. | was constantly playing 
sport in the back garden with my brother Alastair. Where 

| grew up there were grass verges that four or five of us 
local lads would play cricket on all the time — you couldn't 
do that now because everyone has a car and that's where 
they're parked. My brother was an outstanding cricketer, 
he was the Fraser that was going to make it. He played 
Middlesex representative cricket and England age groups, 
he was a better athlete than me. He was always in the 
system whereas | only really got recognised when | broke 
into the Stanmore first team aged around 16 when I'd had 
a bit of a growth spurt. Things started to happen quite 
quickly after that. My bowling went up a level. 


Middlesex days 

| joined Middlesex in the mid-Eighties, after my O-Levels, 
which | messed up! Sport and cricket sort of took 
precedence. Middlesex had a lot of England players and a 
few injuries and so | got called up to make my debut quite 
quickly. It was against Glamorgan down in Swansea. | got 
John Hopkins out early in my first spell and | thought, ‘Well 
this is a piece of piss!’ | ended up with about 1-120 and soon 
had to think again. The Middlesex dressing room had some 
big characters and it was one hell of a side. When I started 
there was a bit of a hierarchy, a sort of 'don't speak until 
you are spoken to' mentality towards the younger players 
but that was starting to be broken down. It wasn't a very 
close side in terms of socialising together all the time, but 
everyone had one thing in common and that was that they 
were serious about their cricket and they turned up to win. 
There was a professionalism to that Middlesex side that I 
don't think was replicated around the country at the time. 


Inevitable injuries 

| suffered from a stress fracture in my back when | was a 
young bowler. | remember being so frustrated. Sadly, and we 
can see this now with so many cases, | think stress fractures 
are almost a rite of passage for a young bowler. Bowling is 
physically hard and everyone has weak spots in their body. 
A lot of overs going into a spine when it is young and still 
growing is hazardous and these injuries almost become 
inevitable, but you often come back stronger. 


ABOVE: Fraser 
bowls at Sabina 
Park in 1990 on his 
first Test tour 


Giving it everything 

When | was stood at the end of my run-up it didn't matter 

if | was playing for Stanmore first ХІ on the common or in 
front of 80,000 people at the MCG, I was going to bowl the 
ball with the same intent. Every ball was important. | really 
enjoyed the battle against whoever was at the other end. | 
felt that every time | ran in to bowl it was a representation 
of me and | never wanted to do it half-heartedly or look 
back and think | could have tried harder. That's something 
that | look back on with pride. 
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The Test debut ABOVE: Getting 
| played in front of a full house at Lord’s in the 1988 the treatment 
NatWest final and | gave a good account of myself, from Lara 


managed the occasion and got Graeme Hick out. | then 
started to appear on the England radar. | had a decent start 
to the summer in 1989 and was called up by England — 

Гуе still got the embossed card that they sent in the post 
inviting me to join the squad at Lord’s. | eventually made 
my debut at Edgbaston in the third Test against Australia. It 
was a red hot and muggy day in Birmingham and | started 
off bowling a maiden to Mark Taylor. | did the whole over 

in my England sweater even though it was sweltering 
because | felt so proud to have it and didn’t want to 
take it off! My first wicket was Steve Waugh, who had 
scored stacks of runs against us. I’ve still got that 
stump at home with a little red mark on it. | remember 
walking off after taking four wickets on debut 
thinking, ‘Shit, | can do this’. 


Rebellion 

The summer of 1989 was miserable really. We got 
duffed up by the Aussies and there was all the rebel 
tour stuff. It was pretty unsettling for young guys like 
me and Michael Atherton to come into the side with that 
going on. We'd wanted to play for our country all our lives 
and then when we finally got into the England dressing 
room there were players there scheming and planning to 
get away and earn some extra cash. It was sad that it got to 
the stage where people didn't want to play for England. 
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Going up against the greats 

I’m glad | played when | did because | played against 
some great cricketers. We had the odd success in Test 
cricket, but we underachieved with the talent that we 
had. There were some selfish buggers around, but in a 
way people had to be selfish because if you didn't look 
after yourself no one else was going to, and if you didn't 
perform for a game then you could well find yourself left 
out. It could be pretty brutal but I’m happy that | played 
when | did and that | tested myself against some of the 
greats of the game. 


The greatest showman 

The greatest cricketer | played against was Brian Lara. 

He was a genuine genius with the bat. | remember on the 
tour of 1993/94, when he broke the world record [for the 
highest Test score], we were playing in Guyana and he'd 
made 85 not out at lunch. It was swelteringly hot and we 
piled into the dressing room for a drink and a cold shower. 
After a few minutes we could hear a tap, bang, tap, bang 
outside. It was Lara having some throwdowns! We couldn't 
believe it. | think we knew then that we were in trouble 

on that tour. He went on to get the record and it didn't 
feel like a surprise. The back-lift, some of his shots, you'd 
stand in the field and just admire them. You had the best 
view in the house. 


Poacher turned gamekeeper 

It was difficult to stop playing cricket because it meant 

so much to me but an opportunity came along to write 

for The Independent and it was something l'd done a bit 

of and was interested in exploring more. | didn't mind 

going from poacher to gamekeeper. It was tricky at the 

start in the press box when people who had been doing 

it for years probably felt like l'd come straight off the 

field and taken a plum job — perhaps there had been a 

few ex-players who had done similar and not taken it as 
seriously as they should have. | was always going to get 

stuck in and do the job properly, give it the respect 
it deserved. | was then welcomed in by the other 
journalists and | wrote it as | saw it, but I like to 
think | was always fair. 


Natural selection 
| loved being an England selector, | really 
did. It was a privilege to try and create a 
side that would win games of cricket. 
Lots of planning, lots of forward 
thinking and lots of watching cricket. 
| enjoyed it immensely. It could be 
tough at times. | started when Kevin 
Pietersen had been left out and 
Piers Morgan and various others 
were very vocal about what they 
thought, and we copped a bit of 
flak for a period of time. There was 


=< 


a lot of turmoil when | began and the job demands big 
decisions. We could have made a decision with Alastair 
Cook and white-ball cricket sooner than we did, but 
equally lm very proud that as a group we put our faith in 
Eoin Morgan and gave him the support and backing to 
go on to do what he has. Obviously he has to take most 
of the credit! It was nice to win an Ashes as a selector 

[in 2015] and I look back on the period that | did the role 
with a huge amount of fondness. You have to respect the 
position. Ultimately you are a dream-maker and a dream- 
taker in that role. 


The proudest moment 

га say that when Middlesex beat Yorkshire on the final 
day of the summer in 2016 to win the Championship [when 
Fraser was Middlesex's managing director of cricket], it 
was my proudest moment in cricket. It was the culmination 
of years of hard work. We've had difficult years before and 
since then and | guess if you knew exactly what was going 
wrong, if you could put your finger on it and address it, 
then it would be simple. We've underperformed but now 
we are backing our youngsters and hopefully things are 
turning around. 


Stepping back 

| stepped aside last summer, it had got to me. The last 
18 months with Covid was bloody hard. You invest so 
much care and attention into it and if nothing seems to 
be going your way then it can get on top of you. That 
happened to me, | wasn't in a good place emotionally 
and | knew | had to get out. l'd been emotionally strong 


Factíile 


BORN: August 8, 1965, Billinge, Lancashire 


MAJOR TEAMS: England, Middlesex 
CAREER: 


ANGUS FRASER 


46 Tests, 177 wickets at 27.32, 13 five-wicket hauls, 2 ten-wicket 


matches; 388 runs at 7.46 


42 ODIs, 47 wickets at 30.04; 141 runs at 12.81 

290 first-class matches, 886 wickets at 27.40, 36 five-wicket 
hauls, 5 ten-wicket matches; 2,934 runs at 11.19, 2 fifties 

336 List-A matches, 392 wickers at 26.49, 1 five-wicket haul; 


865 runs at 11.68 


HIGHLIGHTS 


v One of Wisden’s Five Cricketers of the Year in 1996 
v Won three County Championship titles with Middlesex in 


1985, 1990 and 1993 


Took first-innings figures of 8-75 against West Indies in the 
Barbados Test of 1994, helping to inflict a first defeat on the 


hosts at the Kensington Oval since 1935 


England’s leading wicket-taker in the 1998 Test series win 
over South Africa, picking up 24 wickets including match 
figures of 10-122 in the victory at Trent Bridge 


throughout my career but every day seemed to be a 

kick in the nuts and it was affecting me. It has been very 
satisfying to watch this group of young players and put 

in good performances this season. | still love cricket, it’s 
nice to turn up and watch England or Middlesex and not 
be stressing and living every ball that is bowled, but it is a 
deep joy to contribute and give to the game in whatever 
way you can. 


ABOVE: Alec Stewart 
and Fraser at 
Bridgetown in 1994 


BELOW: Toby Roland- 
Jones clinches the 
Championship for 
Middlesex in 2016 
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fairfield books 


BEYOND THE 
BOUNDARIES 


Travels on England Cricket Tours 
By Scyld Berry 


Scyld Berry has been covering 
England cricket tours since 
1977, initially for The Observer 
and since 1993 for the 
Telegraph. In that time he has 
seen more England Tests than 
anyone else, nearly 5OO. 


Here, he takes us deep into the 
heart of each of the nine Test- 
playing nations he has visited, 
recounting tales of tours gone 
by, as well as his own non- 
cricketing encounters off the 
beaten track. 
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BEYOND THE 
BOUNDARIES 


Travels on England 
Cricket Tours 


Order now quoting offerer code WCMBTB ог fill in the form below to get £3 off 


THENIGHTWATCHMAN.NET О203 696 5730 (8AM-5PM MON-FRI) 
HARDBACK £19 £16 + P&P E-BOOK 2956 £6.50 


Please send me[  ]copy/ies of Beyond 
the Boundaries, priced at £19.00 (£16 

+ £3 UK p&p) per hardback copy. UK 
delivery only when ordering via this form. 


Please send this form and a cheque made 
payable to TriNorth Ltd for the total value 
of the order to: Fairfield Books, TriNorth 
Ltd, Fourth Floor Bedser Stand, Kia Oval, 
London, SE11 5SS 
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The Club Game: In Focus 


Rivalries 


Bath v Frocester 


Next in our series on the most competitive match-ups in the club 
game, Scott Oliver investigates a West Country rivalry between 
an established force and an ambitious pretender 


fter the disappointment of losing 
national knockout finals in 1998, 2001 
and 2003, last year Bath CC finally 
landed the Holy Grail. It was the 
culmination of years of dominance in 
the West of England Premier League (WEPL), a pair 
of fourth-place finishes their worst in 22 seasons of 
competition, which yielded 11 titles. 

However, between 2006 and 2018, they didn’t have 
things all their own way, as they enjoyed/endured a 
fierce rivalry with Frocester, a village of 120 inhabitants 
just outside Stroud in deepest Jack Russell country. 
National Village Cup runners-up in 1993, Frocester had 
moved from the Stroud League to the Three Counties, 
then, with the signing of ex-Gloucestershire opener 
Nick Trainor, to the WEPL third and second tiers, 
arriving with the big boys in 2006. They weren’t there 
to make up the numbers. 

The former Bath skipper and Somerset cricketer 
Robin Lett contends that Trainor was the catalyst for 
much of the spikiness. “He was an abrasive character, 
aggressive and confrontational, but also very, 
very good.” Indeed, Trainor had once made 121 for 
Gloucestershire against an attack of McGrath, Gillespie, 


Kasprowicz and Warne. In 2006, his 1,133 WEPL runs 
were 300 more than anyone else. The following year he 
scored 289 more than the next best. He attracted other 
ex-Gloucester pros to Frocester. “There were a lot of 
good, savvy players with first-class experience on both 
sides,” adds Lett, “but his wicket was always the main 
focus of the game for us, because he was so good.” 

Students of screenwriting will know that the classic 
dramatic arc always has an ‘inciting incident’, and 
Lett, perhaps inadvertently signalling Bath’s part in 
the subsequent rancour, points to a run out in 2006 
when Trainor ambled outside the crease, maybe 
absent-mindedly, maybe assuming the ball was dead. 
Bails were removed, finger was raised, gloves were 
off — metaphorically to begin with, although later, 
as the rivalry deepened, there was reportedly some 
testosteronal talk of car-park rendezvouses. 

Bath went on to win the title that year, Frocester in 
2007, Bath in 2008. In 2009, with Bath out of the race, 
Frocester visited North Parade for the final game of the 
season with a two-point lead over Taunton St Andrews. 
"With nothing to play for, it would usually have been a 
beer game for us,” says Lett, "but the thought of them 
celebrating a title on our turf was too much to stomach." 
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Illustration by Joe Provis 


RIGHT: Lloyd 
Davies of Bath CC 
lets a Frocester 
player know what 
hethinks about 
his dismissal, 
while Robin Lett 
watches on 
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With nothing to play for, it would usually have been а 
beer game for us, but the thought of them celebrating 
a title on our turf was too much to stomach 


Frocester knocked over Bath 
for 206, leaving themselves 60 
overs to chase down their target. 
Trainor batted with uncharacteristic 
circumspection, chiselling out a 
153-ball 62 as wickets fell around 
him, until a one-handed diving catch 
behind the stumps sealed Bath’s 
party-pooping victory. “We celebrated 
like we’d won the league,” recalls 
Lett. “It was very satisfying.” 

Despite several more kilos of 
coal being added to Frocester’s 
motivational fires, the next two 
seasons brought titles for Bath: in 
2010 without losing a game, in 2011 
with a decisive late-August win 
against erstwhile leaders Frocester, 
chasing down 223 with seven overs 
to spare, Somerset’s Alex Barrow 
spanking an unbeaten hundred for 
Bath after Trainor had hit 111, including 
eight sixes, in a losing cause. 

In 2012, however, Lett’s first year 
as captain, Frocester had the chance 
to avenge that 2009 last-day spoiler, 
albeit with their own focus firmly on 
saving themselves from relegation 
after a poor campaign. Bath were 


joint-top, Frocester joint-ninth. It was a 
50-over win/lose game, but the quirks 
of the WEPL points system meant that 
if a side reached maximum batting 
points inside 45 overs and declared, 
they picked up two extra points; 
likewise for bowling the opposition 
out for under 120. With co-leaders 
Bridgwater playing rock-bottom 
Gloucester City, Bath assumed they 
would need those four extra points. 
Thanks to a do-or-die powerplay, they 
duly walked off at 233-9 after 44.3 
overs. So far, so good. 

Well, not quite. The declaration 
denied Frocester a shot at 
maximum bowling points, leading 
to heated exchanges at tea, with 
Lett protesting his innocent tactical 
motives. Then news came in that 
Frocester needed just 125 to 
guarantee safety, while Bath had 
to knock them over for five fewer 
to land the title. “This would have 
been the most perfect alignment 
of the stars imaginable,” says 
Lett, “especially on their ground.” 

It wasn’t to be for the visitors, 
Frocester reaching their target just 


three down. Theirs was presumably 
a happy clubhouse that night, 
although the club has declined the 
chance to talk to WCM about the 
2012 finale or the rivalry in general. 

The following year, Bath won at 
Frocester in mid-August in another 
de facto title decider, and in 2014, 
the teams again faced each other on 
the last afternoon: a winner-takes-all 
showdown. By now, Bath’s skipper 
was Lloyd Davies, acknowledged 
by Lett, Bath chairman Matt Hankins 
and director of cricket Rob Maggs 
to be a somewhat fiery character. 
Frocester almost certainly felt the 
same, albeit perhaps using different 
terminology. “It got to the stage 
where Lloyd and Nick [Trainor] 
wouldn’t even shake hands at the 
toss,” says Lett. “They really didn’t 
like each other.” On one occasion, 
an attempt to broker a peace deal 
unravelled as soon as the first 
wicket fell. 

Frocester won that 2014 title 
decider by 21 runs, landed another 
WEPL the following year, with Bath 
regaining the crown in 2016. In 2017, 
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they signed Frocester’s star man, 
Geordie all-rounder Paul Muchall, 
as a player/coach, the only player to 
cross the divide, although Hankins 
claims Frocester at one stage put in 
a bid for Lloyd Davies. 

And here’s another point of friction: 
Bath’s institutional and financial 
heft — from their trophy-laden history 
and the sizeable revenues from a 
town-centre car park — give them 
enormous pulling power despite 
refusing to pay players, says 
Hankins, who acknowledges that 
the only way small village clubs can 
compete is by trying to fast-track 
their development with some big 
(and costly) signings. *Nothing wrong 
with that," adds Hankins. "But we 
are everyone's rivals, in a way. We're 
always there to be shot down." 

Sans Muchall, Frocester were 
relegated in 2018, and thereafter 
the sting came out of things. It was 
always an inorganic affair, tied to 
the rise of Frocester as punchy 
challengers — geography meant 
that, pre-WEPL, they had rarely 
faced each other. The departure of 
key protagonists from both teams 
only accelerated the ebbing of the 
sharper sentiments. 

The clubs have deep respect 
for one another and enjoy cordial 
relations, two old heavyweight 
adversaries who suffered mighty 
blows and emerged from the bruising 
feeling more alive. Maggs concedes 
that it took two to tango, and that 
the slow-cooked beef was far from 
Frocester's doing alone. Indeed, 
when Trainor turned up at North 
Parade to watch Bath's quarter- and 
semi-final wins in the National Club 
Championship last year, the pair 
enjoyed a pleasant chinwag. 

As always, then, this is a story 
of grey areas, of testosterone and 
adrenaline, of events folded into and 
intensifying later events, of heated 
moments that never quite cooled 
down, of different perceptions of the 
fabled ‘line’ and who crossed it first. 
Which is exactly how everyone likes 
it, even if it doesn't always feel that 
way at the time. E 


Captain’s 


SQUEAKY-BUM 


TIME 


Log 


Yas Rana, metronomic seamer and host of the Wisden Cricket Weekly 
Podcast, has a new role: vice-captain of Old Pauline CC’s second XI in 
Division Four of the Surrey Championship. This month, Yas finds himself 


centre stage with the bat 


don't think I’ve ever had a more enjoyable 

start to a season. We started the summer 

with three consecutive wins, the second 

of which was a stirring one-wicket victory 
achieved without several regulars. Coming in 
at No.11 — one position below a debutant who 
was not only new to the club, but also new to 
the game itself — | hit the winning runs with a 
fearful prod into the off-side that pierced the 
ring field. 

Two weeks later | was summoned to the first 
team after a club-wide seamer availability crisis 
and played in a remarkably similar game; 240 
played 240 (one run off the 2019 World Cup 
final) in an fluctuating tie that saw both sides 
fight back from seemingly hopeless positions. 

Again, | was in at No.11 at the business end 
of the run chase. Requiring nine off seven for 
the win, the No.10 and myself could only get 
eight, the last of which was achieved by a 
scrambled bye through to the keeper off the 
last ball that left me with a lot less skin on my 
left elbow than | had at the start of the day. 
You're lucky to be involved in one game like 
this across a whole season - to get two in a 
three-week burst is special. Brilliant pitches for 
both matches played a big role in the end-of- 
day excitement. 

My main observation so far this season is 
how often it feels like games are decided on 
availability spreadsheets in the week leading 
up to a match, and that post-game satisfaction 
is more closely linked with how the team fares 
relative to expectation, rather than the result 
itself. In our second game of the season we 
fielded an obscenely strong second team, right 
up there with the best we've put out in my nine 
years at the club (we opened with a player 
who a week later would score 98 in the first 


XI). We actually didn't play that well, some way 
off our potential, and still won convincingly. It 
was a weirdly unsatisfying win. 

Two weeks later, we had to can our third- 
team fixture due to poor availability and 
in the seconds we fielded a side that was 
probably closer to a third XI. It was a game 
we were never really in but discovering a 
couple of handy new recruits and watching 
some genuine newcomers to the game acquit 
themselves well was a rewarding experience 
to be a part of. 


Throughout the summer, Yas will be hosting 
the Wisden Club Cricket Podcast which will 
appear on the Wisden Cricket Weekly Podcast 
feed. If you'd like to get in touch with the show, 
sharing your stories of playing the game, email 
clubcricket@wisden.com 


ABOVE: Old Pauline sneak home by one-wicket against 
Stoke dAbernon, courtesy of ascampered single from 
their deputy skipper 
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Do you know someone 
deserving of a place in 
the Wisden Club Cricket 
Hall of Fame? Email 
editorial@wisden.com 


66 


When Root 
made his 
maiden Test 
hundred 
in Leeds, 
he sent 
Gaywood a 
print of the 
celebration, 
inscribed 
with: 
“Thanks for 
turning all 
my threes 
into ones” 


RIGHT: A 15-year- 
old Joe Root 
opened the batting 
with Nick Gaywood 
onhis first-team 
debut for Sheffield 
Collegiate CC 


The Wisden Club Cricket Hall of Fame 


t's May 13, 2006 and the 
15-year-old Joe Root scores 7 
on first-team debut for Sheffield 
Collegiate CC, while opening 
partner Nick Gaywood, the 43-year- 
old former cricket master at Worksop 
College, cuffs 80. Two years later, 
Root is back at Abbeydale for the 
Yorkshire Academy league side, 
playing against his dad, this time 
making 8. Gaywood biffs 168. 

Fast forward two years, Root, still 
a teenager, is back in the Sheffield 
Collegiate team, amassing 643 runs 
at 43 to finish 11th in the Yorkshire 
Premier League (YPL) averages. 
Gaywood, by this time 47, makes 
946 runs at 52.55, finishes third in 
the averages, and the pair share six 
100-run partnerships. “The last game 
was abandoned,” says Gaywood in 
a Devonian burr not dulled by three 
decades in Yarkshire. “It was the 
closest | came to a thousand.” Three 
years later, Root makes a maiden 
Test hundred in Leeds, later sending 
‘Blade’ a print of the celebration, 
inscribed with: “Thanks for turning all 
my threes into ones.” 

Gaywood's cricketing journey 
began at Moretonhampstead CC, 
leaving for Bovey Tracey then South 
Devon in his native Newton Abbot as 
he pursued his ambition to play for 
Devon, debuting for the county aged 
18. After a gap year in Sydney, playing 
for Manly, he took a four-year Sports 
Science degree at Loughborough, 
graduating in 1986, the year he won 
Player of the Match in a NatWest 
Trophy fixture for his 49 against a 
Notts attack led by Hadlee and Rice, 
piquing interest at Trent Bridge. “1 


Number 62 


Nick Gaywood 


Scott Oliver profiles an adopted Yorkshireman from Devon 
with a penchant for going big in finals 


played for Walsall in 1987 because 
| worked for my auntie in the West 
Midlands and wanted to be nearby 
if Notts called. | played a couple of 
second-team games but nothing 
came of it.” 

In 1988 he switched to Sheffield 
Collegiate and aside from a three- 
year spell in the Huddersfield League, 
when he was the pro at Kirkburton, 
he has been there ever since. All of 
which meant very long commutes to 
play for Devon for ‘Gaypers’ (so-called 
because he often fell asleep in pubs, 
mouth open, after those late-night 
drives), a pillar of the team that won 
four straight MCCA Championship 
titles in the mid-90s under Peter 
Roebuck's inspirational if idiosyncratic 
leadership, including final-winning 
scores of 138* versus Lincs in 1995 
and 134 a year later against Norfolk. 

Devon weren't too shabby in the 
MCCA Knockout either, winning Lord’s 
finals in 1992, '94 and '98, Gaywood 
crashing a hundred before lunch 
against Lincs in the second of those. 
“That was very special, to do that at 
Lord’s and come back through the 
Long Room.” 

Devon success brought higher 
representative honours — for Minor 
Counties ХІ in the B&H Cup and 
against the Australian and South 
African tourists; for England Amateurs 
against the Sri Lankans — and, as 
confidence grew (“1 started playing 
the ball, not the name’), a List-A best 
of 69 at Hove. However, Gaywood's 
new job at Worksop saw him quit 
Devon in 1998, the season bringing 
him a career-best 174* in 46 overs 
against Dorset. In all, there were 7709 
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runs at 40.57 in two-day cricket, along 
with a burgled seven-for! 

His Sheffield Collegiate years 
brought buckets of runs and five 
Yorkshire League titles, with newly- 
minted YPL success in 2000 and 
2001. They also won the National 
Knockout in 2000, Gaywood once 
again stepping up in a final, grinding 
out 30 of 135 in a 60-run win over 
Eastbourne, exorcising the ghost of 
the '91 semi-final loss to Walsall, with a 
young Michael Vaughan in their side. 

One of life's great enthusiasts, 
these days Gaywood runs Sheffield 
Collegiate's junior coaching and 
co-leads its senior cricket, a happy, 
cajoling presence in the thirds. In 
2017, after finishing teaching, 'Mr 
Finals' started playing for Yorkshire 
over-50s, making half-centuries in 
three straight national finals (two 
won, one lost). Latterly, he managed 
the sumptuous Desert Springs 
cricket facility in Almería and is 
now education director for the Root 
Academy, sniffing out new talent but 
mainly spreading love for a game with 
which he remains deeply besotted. 8 


Time Warp 


The winner of this month’s quiz will receive a copy of The Legend of Sparkhill, 
by Moeen Ali and Tanya Aldred 


Send in your answers via email (editorial@wisden.com) or via post (Time Warp, 
Wisden Cricket Monthly, Fourth Floor, Bedser Stand, Kia Oval, Kennington, 
London, $Е11 5SS). Entries must be received by July 6, 2022 


1. 5 years ago... 

On July 9, 2017, Joe Root won his 
first match as England Test captain, 
beating South Africa by 211 runs at 
Lord's. Who was named Player of 
the Match after becoming the first 
England player to take 10 wickets 
and score a fifty in the same Test 
since lan Botham in 1980? 


2.10 years ago... 

On July 22, 2012, who became their 
country's first triple-centurion in 
Test cricket? 


5.15 years ago... 

On July 22, 2007, which Durham 
seamer became the first bowler 

to take all 10 wickets in a 
Championship innings since Richard 
Johnson in 1994? 


4. 20 years ago... 

On July 9, 2002, Ronnie Irani became 
only the second England player to 
score a fifty and take five wickets in 
an ODI, helping his side to a 64-run 
win over India at The Oval. Which 
African-born cricketer had been the 


Last month’s answers: 


1. Mithali Raj 2. Denesh Ramdin 3. Daren Ganga 4. lan Bell 5. Nasser Hussain and Graham Thorpe 


first to achieve the feat for England 
two years earlier, and did so in the 
city of their birth? 


5. 25 years ago... 

On July 28, 1997, Australia defeated 
England by an innings and 61 runs 
in the fourth Test at Headingley. 
Which left-arm seamer debuted 

for the hosts, had Matthew Elliott 
dropped at slip in his third over and 
ended up going wicketless in his 
one-Test career? 


5. 30 years ago... 

On July 26, 1992, England beat 
Pakistan by six wickets in the fourth 
Test at Headingley. Which Somerset 


seamer, who later became an umpire, 


took match figures of 8-122 on debut 
but only played one more Test match 
in their career? 


7. 35 years ago... 

On July 7, 1987, Yorkshire beat 
Northants in the Benson & Hedges 
Cup final at Lord's by virtue of losing 
fewer wickets. Which one-Test 
wonder, whose son later also played 


6. lan Salisbury 7. Neil Fairbrother 8. Bob Willis 9. Peter May 10. Tony Greig 


Winner: Julian Mellor 


for England, hit the run which tied 
the scores? 


5.40 years ago... 

On July 30, 1982, the first English 
male to take an ODI hat-trick was 
born. Who is that player? 


7.45 years ago... 

On July 12, 1977, England beat 
Australia by nine wickets in the 
second Test at Old Trafford. 

Which England No.3, who went 

on to become a respected coach, 
registered his second century of the 
series but didn't score another in the 
remainder of his 19-Test career? 


10. 50 years ago... 

On July 18, 1972, which overseas 
all-rounder scored a century and 
took a hat-trick during a County 
Championship match against Essex? 


LEGEND OF 
SPARKHILL 


This competition 


is open to UK 


residents only. 
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Books of the Month 


“сы 
T 


'm a sucker for a book about an old cricketer. The 

game's past only ever gets bigger, and that it still 

has its hidden reaches, full of stories, is a source of 

wonder. Cricket is a vast place, in thrall to a history 
that always seems to somehow contain modernity within it. 
That's certainly the case with Bart King, an American with a 
name right out of a Tom Wolfe novel and a tale to tell. 

In the last of three tours that he made of England, with 
the Gentlemen of Philadelphia in 1908, he topped the 
national bowling averages with 87 first-class wickets at 
11.01, delivering the ball he called 'the Angler, one that 
'curved' late in flight and marked him out as the very first 
King of Swing. 

The Angler made Bart King famous. It was said that he 
was the best-known American in Victorian England, along 
with the Wright Brothers and Buffalo Bill. And Stephen 


BART KING OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


BY STEPHEN MUSKAND 
ROGER MANN 


Troubadour, £25 
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THE LEGEND OF 
THE ASHES: THIS SELL THE LEGEND OF 
THING CAN BE DONE SPARKHILL 
BY ARUNABHA SENGUPTA BY MOEEN ALI AND 
AND MAHA TANYA ALDRED 


CricketMASH, £17.99 Fairfield, £7.99 

ABOVE: Moeen 
Ali's first 
children's book is 
reflective of his 
own early steps 
inthe game 


Musk and Roger Mann's loving, lovely book brings the King 
swaggering back to life. There is a lot here, from learned 
discourse on the development of swing bowling — King drew 
some of his early knowhow from the baseball diamond, 

but how much was relevant to the movement of the ball 

in cricket is poured over at length — through the strange 
outpost of cricket that was Philadelphia, holding onto the 
game long after the rest of America succumbed to baseball; 
King's charming character — he was called ‘the Bob Hope 

of cricket’ in later life, known for his tall stories, delivered 
deadpan; and then, in some wonderful appendices, an essay 
by King himself on his technique, and three poems about 
him, the last by his teammate Henry Sayen, which runs in 
part: "We cannot all be kings of pace/As in his day our own 
great Bart was king/Or like that bearded giant Grace/Record 
a boundary with each mighty swing." 


Musk and Mann set 

out to deliver Bart King 
back into the history of 
the game, and they have 
succeeded with some flair 


Musk and Mann set out to deliver Bart King back into 
the history of the game, and they have succeeded with 
some flair. 

Historian Arunabha Sengupta set himself an even more 
maverick task, to retell the story of the Ashes as a graphic 
novel, something that he and the book’s illustrator Maha 
have pulled off with a verve Bart King would admire. Early 
on the pair break the fourth wall to introduce themselves, 
their ‘advisors’ and their sources, and throughout, the 
great monoliths of Ashes history mingle with cheeky 
interjections and droll asides — here is 1884 tourist George 
Giffen accidentally tossing two diamonds overboard along 
with his orange peel during the Mediterranean crossing, 
and here’s a wonderful page on WG roaring, moaning 
and conniving so much during Lord Sheffield’s tour that 
the Aussies, at first desperate for a mere glimpse of the 
Leviathan, were more than happy to see the capricious old 
sod depart. 

To distil, as Sengupta and Maha do, something as 
complex as the D’Oliveira affair down to a couple of 
hundred words of text and some drawing and yet convey 
exactly its significance takes some skill: it’s beautifully 
done. | started out with reservations about what appeared 
to be the book’s simplicity, but in fact, that is its USP. It’s 
utterly terrific. 

Rumours that Moeen Ali was planning a series of 
children’s books based around his experience of growing 
up in Birmingham have abounded, so it’s good to see that 
they have amounted to something. Moeen’s masterstroke 
has been his choice of co-author. Tanya Aldred is a 
wonderful and empathetic writer on cricket and the pair 
have created a wholly inhabitable world centred around 
Mo, his friends Sammy and Aisha and their attempts to play 
cricket for Sparkhill while meeting the demands of school, 
family and the mosque. 

It's Mo's attendance at Thursday prayers on which the tale 
swings. Playing for Sparkhill under-13s in the cup means extra 
practice on Thursdays. Mo cooks up a scheme with cousin 
Rayaan to dodge prayers for practice, which works like a 
dream until the cup final, when they’re spotted by Uncle Bilal. 

You may be able to guess the rest, but by then, Aldred, 
with expert lightness of touch, has already made Moeen’s 
more serious points. Along with this clash between cricket 


clubs and cultures, Mo and Aisha are racially abused on 
the field: “Mo felt completely deflated. What did it matter 
how well you played, when there were people like Sluggy 
around. People who only saw your skin colour and judged 
you on that. He was fed up of it. He’d seen it happen too 
many times, Mum being laughed at in the supermarket 
because of her accent. People calling Dad names because 
of his beard.” 

Readers of Moeen’s autobiography will realise how 
closely the set-up cleaves to his life, and that gives this 
potent little book even more force. The illustrations, by 
Jennifer Khatun, are lovely, too, and let’s hope that there 
are more to come. Jon Hotten 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ABOVE: Bart King, 
the Philadelphian 
swing bowler, took 
415 wickets at 15.66 
in 65 first-class 
matches between 
1893 and 1912 
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GOLDEN. & 
SUMMERS 


Tales ёх treasures from cricket's glorious past 


e > 


Dennis Amiss, the 
former Warwickshire and 
England batter, recalls 
keeping Whispering 
Death at the door during 
the unforgettable 
summer of 1976 


WAS THERE 


West Indies 687-8dec (Richards 291, Lloyd 84; 
Underwood 3-165) & 182-Odec (Fredericks 86*, 
Greenidge 85*) v England 435 (Amiss 203, Knott 
50; Holding 8-92) & 203 (Knott 57; Holding 6-57) 
West Indies won by 231 runs 
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ichael Holding in 1976 was one of the 
great pieces of fast bowling in the history 
of the game. It's a source of great pride 
that l'm associated in some small way with 
what he did that week at The Oval. 
It was such a good wicket, so Mikey bowled full at 
the stumps to take the pitch out of the equation. The 
greatest were always the blokes who could pitch it up 
and move it around, and that was Mikey, but here he 
didn't get a lot of lateral movement because 76 had 
been such a long hot summer, and there was no moisture 
in the wicket. To get 14 wickets in a Test match, bowling 
at that pace in those conditions, was outstanding. 
Geoffrey Boycott and | used to say, Just watch his 
front foot. If it’s behind the crease it's upper 80s mph. 
If he's breaking the crease, it's 90-plus'. That day, he 
was breaking the crease! When you weren't on strike, 
you thought ‘Oh bloody hell, Mikey's hitting top pace’. 
He found a magnificent rhythm across the whole 


match; he was just a great figure to watch striding in 
and bowled with sheer pace. We called him the Rolls- 
Royce. He ran in from out of sight, nearly as fast as he 
could bowl. 

га had a few technical issues against the quicks and 
earlier that summer Mikey had struck me on the head. 
It was at Lord’s, playing for the MCC against the West 
Indians. | was quite tired, we’d had a long day in the field 
and | ducked into it. My own fault. It was always very 
physical facing the quicks at that time, and | realised 
that if | wanted to get back in the Test team | had to try 
something different, so | developed a back-and-across 
style, which gave me the confidence to come back to 
what | did naturally. Kenny Barrington used to do it, and 
lan Chappell too; not exactly the same, but similar. And it 
started to work for me. | was eventually recalled for The 
Oval for my first Test of the summer. 

At one point Steeley [David Steele] and | were 
batting. We’d pushed the fast bowlers back a little bit, 


and then Steeley was judged Ibw and in came Greigy 
[Tony Greig, England captain]. Now we all knew what 
he’d said earlier that summer, about making the West 
Indians grovel and all that stuff. Itd been nice and 
peaceful, and suddenly he comes in and says, ‘Right 
Den, we’re gonna get at them! Come on, let’s smash 
them!’ | don't think lve ever been so pleased in my life 
when Michael bowled him a thunderbolt that knocked 
his leg stump out the ground. Mills [Geoff Miller] 
comes in, | said to him, ‘Don’t hit them for four, don’t 
upset them! It’s been a nice afternoon out here!’ He 
said, ‘Righto Den, OK’. We took our ones and twos and 
didn’t upset the fast bowlers. 

Everybody had written me off, so to come in against 
one of the greatest spells of all time and get a double 
hundred will always stay with me. I’ve since spoken 
with Michael many times. He says it was the flattest 
wicket he’d ever bowled on. And it was! Which of 
course made it all the more special. 25i 


ABOVE: Holding's 
match figures of 
14-149 at The Oval 
remain the best by a 
West Indian in Test 
cricket 
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DYN IES 


THE ттт 


WALTER HADLEE 


BARRY 


DAYLE RICHARD 


HADLEE 


Next in our series celebrating the game’s great family lineages, 
David Woodhouse profiles Kiwi cricketing royalty 


he Hadlees of Canterbury are the royal family of 

New Zealand cricket, boasting five internationals 

and more than 70 consecutive years of 

involvement in the game. They were also central 
to the transformational periods when New Zealand first 
proved they could compete in Test matches and first 
proved they could win them. 

From the most Anglophile province of the most 
Anglophile Dominion, Walter Hadlee made his Test debut 
at Lord’s in 1937, in the same match Len Hutton made his. 
After the war he became captain of New Zealand, scoring 
his only Test century in Wally Hammond's final Test. 
Although possessed of elegant off-side strokes, he looked 
a somewhat unlikely cricketer, once described as "stick- 
thin and headmaster-erect, wearing a pair of severe nil-nil 
horn-rimmed spectacles". 

Nil-nil was his great achievement. New Zealand were the 
whipping boys of Test cricket, prone to double-figure totals 
and total condescension, until the exploits of the all-amateur 
party led by Hadlee to England in 1949. Taking umbrage 
at being allocated four three-day Tests, Hadlee's men dug 
in to draw all of them. An upright Methodist, the captain 
was a stickler for etiquette; a chartered accountant, he 
viewed every game as “a kind of balance sheet”, keeping a 
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notebook of detailed plans and targets. The 49ers, as they ABOVE-RIGHT: 

came to be known, prospected successfully for national Walter and his son 

prestige in the same way as the legendary 1905 All Blacks. Richard at Lord's 
However, rugby union would always remain the national in1990 

sport. In 1956 New Zealand finally won a Test, 26 years 

after their first; 26 also happened to be the record-low total 

they recorded against England the season before. Hadlee BELOW: RJ Hadlee 

had retired in 1951 but continued to play various roles in took 431 wickets in 

the second half of the century as coach, manager, selector, 86 Tests 


board chairman and influential ICC delegate. 
Perhaps his most significant contribution 
of all was to immerse his sons in cricket. 
RJ (Richard) was the fourth of five brothers 
who always referred to each other by their 
initials: the eldest BG (Barry) opened the batting 
for Canterbury and featured in the inaugural 1975 
World Cup with RJ and DR (Dayle), the third eldest 
who bowled useful medium-fast in 26 Tests. The 
second MJ (Martin) played at under-20 provincial level 
and the youngest CW (Chris) was a promising junior until, 
according to family legend, he gave up the game after 
being “destroyed” by his older brothers in their backyard 
net. Richard’s first wife Karen also represented New А 
Zealand іп the 1978 Women’s World Cup. y. 


DYNASTIES 


Series in 1983 and 1986, the occasions of 
New Zealand's first Test win and first series 
win on English soil, and on his last tour there 
in 1990 joked that he had become the first 
bowler to be knighted since Sir Francis 
Drake. Richard made sure to remember the 
path for these landmarks had been laid by 
his father. 

Walter, himself a CBE, was an ultra- 
traditional administrator with sometimes 
paradoxical attitudes. He opposed the 1960 
All Blacks tour to South Africa because 
Maori players were excluded, but argued 
for the reintroduction of South Africa to Test 
cricket long before apartheid ended. He 
was at the vanguard of the establishment's 
resistance to Kerry Packer, but allowed 
Richard to guest for Tony Greig’s WSC 
World XI. He was a father figure to many 
youngsters, but helped cause the Boycottian 
self-exile of Glenn Turner by implying that he 
was not the sort of chap "to go out and die 
for our country". 

Richard's ultra-professionalism could also 
divide opinion and, occasionally, the team. 
When he was made Player of the Season in 
Australia in 1985/86, his tax-driven decision 


Hadlee's double-sweatbanded, star-man appeals 
became one oí the motifs of the 1980s, for he had 
become the best corridor bowler in the world 


Dayle and Richard took 12 wickets in 
New Zealand men's first defeat of Australia 
at Christchurch in 1974. Richard modelled 
his whole approach — and perhaps his 
moustache — on Dennis Lillee. But he did 
not yet have Lillee's consistency. When 
he scraped selection as the fourth seamer 
against India in the final rubber of the 
1975/76 series, he went into the game 
thinking it might be "the end of my Test 
career". He walked off with match figures 
of 11-58. Two years later, he bagged 10-100 
at Wellington, the first time New Zealand 
defeated England and the last time Richard 
played in a Test with his brother. 

There was an even greater step change 
when he took up an offer to play as an 
overseas pro in county cricket. “I learnt more 
in five months at Notts," Hadlee said (in a 
comment which might also have applied 
without the 'l) “than in five years back 


home.” He then started to use a shortened 
Sunday League run-up in Tests, a decision 
one journalist likened to the heavy artillery 
operating with a "pop-gun" but which 
increased Hadlee's control and lengthened 
his career. 

Furthermore, Hadlee felt the advent of 
helmets gave him "far greater" confidence as 
a batter: he scored his maiden Test hundred 
in the infamous battles against the West 
Indies in 1979/80, New Zealand's first home 
series win after 50 years of trying. And the 
era of the ‘Fab Four all-rounders gave him 
extra motivation whenever he played against 
Botham, Imran or Kapil. He inherited the 
good habits of formulating plans for enemy 
batters and statistical targets for himself. 

Hadlee’s double-sweatbanded, star-man 
appeals became one of the motifs of the 
1980s, for he had become the best corridor 
bowler in the world. He was Player of the 


to keep the prize — an Alfa Romeo saloon — 
for himself rather than the players’ pool led 
to murmurings he was a pot-hunter in every 
sense. He could respond that he had taken a 
good catch to deny himself the chance of all 
10 in an innings at the Gabba, and that his 11- 
155 at the WACA had secured New Zealand's 
only series win in Australia. 

Hadlee retired with the Test record for 
wickets and still boasts the most five- 
fors and 10-fors by a fast bowler. These 
milestones mattered to him, but it mattered 
more that they helped his team beat 
all-comers at least once in the 1980s. In 
his eight years as a selector, he arguably 
laid some of the building blocks for the 
next leaps forward towards the World Test 
Championship victory in 2021. The service 
the Hadlees have given to New Zealand 
cricket bespeaks their love for the game, 
their country and each other. $ 
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Strauss makes cautious 
captaincy debut 


Richard Whitehead looks back on a safety- 
first start from one of England's most 
successful skippers 


Lord's, July 15, 2006 


Left to right: Monty Panesar, Liam Plunkett, Matthew Hoggard, 
Andrew Strauss, Kevin Pietersen, Paul Collingwood, Geraint Jones 


The Backstory 


or the first Test against Pakistan, launching the second half 
of the summer, England had a new captain — Andrew Strauss. 
The 29-year-old's tenure as stand-in for the injured Andrew 
Flintoff had not begun well: England had been hammered 
5-0 in a one-day series against Sri Lanka and his captaincy had 
been criticised for being neither proactive nor demonstrative. "It's 
important that | put my stamp on the captaincy for this game,” he 
admitted in his pre-match press conference at Lord's. With Flintoff set 
to return for the second Test, it was put to Strauss that the selectors 
had already decided he was not leadership material. “I don't think 
So," he responded diplomatically. 


The Scorecard 


ENGLAND 528-9 dec (Collingwood 186, Cook 105, Bell 100; Kaneria 
3-119) & 296-8 dec (Strauss 128; Kaneria 3-77) v PAKISTAN 445 (Yousuf 
202, Inzamam 69, Akmal 58; Harmison 4-94, Hoggard 3-117) & 214-4 
(Inzamam 56*) 

Match drawn 
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S? HAV Id ADI AHL 


The Durham seamer can't resist 

a smile as he looks up at the big 
screen replaying his dismissal of 
Inzamam-ul-Haq. It was reward for 

his perseverance on a hot Saturday 
afternoon, but it was not an occasion 
for too much back slapping. The 
Pakistan skipper, said Simon Wilde in 
The Sunday Times, had “walked across 
his stumps to a straight ball". It was a 
rare moment of England success on 
the third day. Pakistan scored 343 for 
the loss of four wickets and the match 
began to look as if it was destined to 
end in a draw. 


2. Matthew Hoggard 


Hoggard’s participation had been 
doubtful after a teammate trod on his 
hand during England A's match against 
the touring team at Canterbury the 
previous week, but he extended his 
unbroken run of Tests to 33 and proved 
as reliable as ever. On a benign Lord's 
pitch he was England's most successful 
performer, returning match figures of 


5-148. After England's declaration on 

the final morning, he sparked hopes of 
an unlikely victory by bowling Salman 
Butt with the first ball of the innings. 
“Dependable,” was Derek Pringle's Daily 
Telegraph verdict. 


a d 


3. Andrew Strauss 


So how did the new leader do? He made a 
second-innings hundred but his decision to 
bat on for half an hour on the final morning 
before setting Pakistan 380 to win in 80 
overs left press-box critics unimpressed. 
“When the dust settles, Andrew Strauss 
may come to regret the safety-first attitude 
during his one Test in charge,” wrote 
Pringle. “Faint hearts never won a thing,” 
snorted Henry Blofeld in the Daily Express. 
“England’s approach to this last day was 
miserable.” But with Flintoff still not fit, 
Strauss continued in the role and led 
England to a handsome series victory with 
wins at Old Trafford and Headingley. 


PHOTO BY TOM SHAW 
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4. Paul Collingwood 


ДЕЧ 


The Player of the Match was double-centurion 
Mohammad Yousuf but Collingwood must 

have run him close for his stirring 186 off 

327 balls in the first innings. It was England’s 
700th Test century and combined the Durham 
right-hander’s “trademark grittiness with 

some crashing cut shots,” wrote Jonathan 
Wilson in Wisden. After reaching three figures 
Collingwood made a scribbling gesture towards 
the dressing room, indicating his delight at 
getting on the honours board. “The whole team 
had spoken two days before the game about 
getting our names on the board and it was a 
great feeling to know that my name is going to 
be up there,” he said. 3! 
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Number Palace! 


ngland’s Joe Root-inspired victory at 
Lord’s emerged from a familiar first-innings 
batting wreckage, when they slumped from 
59-0 to 141 all out. It was the 14th time they 
have lost all 10 wickets for fewer than 120 
runs in 54 Tests since March 2018, when they speed- 
subsided to 58 all out in Auckland. They had suffered 
14 all-10-for-under-120 collapses in their previous 
116 matches, and, even in the notoriously unfruitful 
14 years from 1984 to 1997 inclusive, just 14 such 
megaslumps in 146 Tests. 

New Zealand nonetheless pulled off the rare feat 
of outcollapsing England. The Kiwis’ sixth first-innings 
wicket fell at 36, making them the 14th team, when 
batting first in the first Test, to begin a series by losing 


their first six wickets for fewer than 50 runs (and their 
score of 12-4 was the third worst ever score at the fall of 
the fourth wicket of a Test series). 

Overall, it was the 14th Test out of more than 2,300 
played since the First World War in which both teams 
have been bowled out for 145 or less in their first innings. 
It was also the 14th time in 44 Tests this millennium that 
a Lord’s Test has been completed within 270 overs 
(or a notional three days’ worth of play in the bizarre 
alternative universe where 90 overs are bowled in a 
day and cricket has not decided that endemic dawdling 
is what crowds are thirsting to see in today’s too-hectic 
world). There had not been a sub-270-over Lord’s Test in 
30 matches over 21 seasons from 1979 to 1999. 

Jonny Bairstow, who had seemingly cured his 
unwanted habit of being bowled out in Tests, was castled 
twice at Lord’s. It was his 14th Test at the ground, and 
the fourth time he has had his stumps disassembled in 
both innings, putting him, remarkably, three ahead of the 
103 players tied in second place on the Most Double- 
Timberings At London’s Second-Oldest Test Venue chart. 

New Zealand spinner Ajaz Patel was entrusted with 
only 12 balls at Lord’s, having taken 14 wickets in his 
previous Test match, at Mumbai in December. That was 
the 25th instance of a bowler taking 14 or more wickets 
in a Test. The first was Australia’s moustache-and-pace- 
bowling pioneer Fred Spofiorth, whose 14 wickets at 
The Oval in 1882 helped spawn the Ashes. 

His tally was equalled at the same ground in 1976 by 
Michael Holding, who returned match figures of 14-149 
(at 10.6 runs per wicket) in a match in which all the other 
bowlers collectively returned an aggregate of 14-1254 
(89.5 runs per wicket), and none took more than three. 
Never has there been a greater margin between the 
match average of a 14-or-more-wickets bowler and that 
of everyone else in the same Test combined. 

After Holding, the next to take 14 wickets in a Test was 
Imran Khan, for Pakistan against Sri Lanka in March 
1982. From 1982 to 1986 inclusive, Imran took 138 wickets 
at an average of 14.3 in 24 Tests (in two of which he was 
unable to bowl), recording the second best average over 
a span of five calendar years by a Test bowler who has 
played 14 or more Tests in that time, fractionally behind 
SF Barnes (122 wickets at 14.0 in 15 Tests from 1910 to 
1914). Imran also averaged almost 42 with the bat in the 
same period, and captained in 20 Tests. 

Imran’s New Zealand contemporary and Spofforth’s 
whisker-descendant Richard Hadlee missed 14 Tests 
between his debut in 1973 and his final appearance in 
1990. New Zealand won none of them. They had won 
seven of 102 matches before Hadlee’s debut, and were 
victorious in seven of the next 55 after his retirement — a 
total of 14 wins in 171 Richard-Hadlee-free Tests up to the 
end of 1997. They won 22 of the 86 Tests he played. m 
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